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Just Published A Practical Book 
’ 
THE BALDWIN SPELLER MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHIIETIC 
By 8. R. elgg, Superintendent of Schools, Kingston, N. Y. PHICE 2. ccccccecccescccscccccces 25 cents. 
oe We in Wale Patek: boda tas Principal of Public NEW ARITH METIC for beginners, forming with the author's 
inte; Shue, 120 onkes, Pxtin be diets: Intermediate Arithmetic and Standard Arithmetic an ideal 
. . three - book series. 
T= words in this speller were selected by classroom teachers In this book each number from 1 to 100 is d —_o 
after observing the class vocabulary for ad uae They include, spiral system through all the fundamental ported orchay The work 
therefore, those words which require special attention, and which _connection with each number is elaborated and carefully developed, 
will be of most immediate practical use to the child. They are ar- Among the special features of the book are : — 
ranged according to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are 1. The illustrations are particularly well chosen and admirably 
divided into groups of four lessons each, each group forming a week’s adapted for their purpose. 
work, the fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. In the 2. There are many devices to arouse the interest of the child 
earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronunciation of the 3. There is active work to sustain the interest of the child, _ 
words are marked. Illustrative sentences show the uses and mean- 4. The problems are practical and deal with matters in connec- 
ings of words with the same sound. Among the selections for study tion with the child’s experience. 
are such favorites as Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s 5. Reviews are frequent and well planned. 
“Children’s Hour.’’ The book is based upon actual conditions in 6. Inductive work leads the child to discover facts for himself. 
the school, and not upon mere theories. 7. Fractions are developed in connection with integers. 
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Popular Books for The Grades. reanstucenr | Balrd’s Hand Made Silver Glass 


(TRADE MARK.) 








Soutrnwortn’s EssENTIALS OF and PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC — (the 


Arithmetic. : 
last just t). 
Geograpihe. | Soke Grammar Scuoort and Commerciat. The first is at press, and BUT NOF FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
the new edition will be ready in March. The Commercrac has been revised by one TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, 
ou 30 ..- 


of the most eminent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. 


Language and Grammar. Sovurnworrn’s New Lancuace Book and GRAMMAR 
— better than the popular old. 
Penmanship. Tue Epucationay System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. 
Tue Worp Buitper — a popular book for the five lower grades. Dairy 


Speline = RATIONAL SPELLER — a unique but very successful book — just introduced aS - to oe RE DDI NG BAI RD & CO 
9 °9 


in all the Boston grammar schools. 
Correspondence solicited. School Buildings. iiieeliiiemntiine 


é N CGA, : 
BOSTON —_— “s Ba pices - a7 HICAGO BO eR eS: 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


UNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH have just been adopted for use in the public 
schools of the Cities of Holyoke, Cambridge, and Everett, Mass., and recently in City of New Haven, Conn., etc. 
Correspondence in reference to introduction of these popular recent text-books is cordially invited. 


TEIONLAPSON, BROWN ck CO. Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago 


“WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA SAID.” 


| ae “The best money spent by any community 


is that spent for schools.’’ 
—Gov. CHAS. B. AYCOCK : Speech at Waynesboro, N. C. 


HEN you spend money on your schools, it is money 
well invested to buy the best materials, no matter what 
they cost. In the matter of lead pencils, the DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITES lead the world. When the 
teachers think of the pencil that stands the highest from an 


educational point of view, they think Dzxon every time. 
as Send 16c. in stamps for samples that will prove that the Governor was right. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . Jerszy City, N. J. 


————- Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries, and Chapels. 
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Your Theme 


—if you are wr ting or speaking in any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expert >» one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 2ith year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading mouthly magazine of secondary education, 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, pilus $2.09, for the 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or about 
July Ist to Sth, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before Juiy 12th; but upon deposit of 
tiekets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City 
St. Lonis, (Omaha,and Des Muines to Niagara Falls 
having its. wnrails. It also has its own rails be 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 
gers will have tLe privilege of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and suffalo. 

The Wabash hae rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Luuis, Chicago, and Detroit w Boston and 
New York. 

C. 8. CRANE, 
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Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
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La France - 
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Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Littir 
CuRonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 
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Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


of Current Events in Teaching.”’ 
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will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lirt_e Curonicce in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
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FROM VOICES OF RAIN. 


REST. 


There is a little grove beside the hill 

Where aspens shake and thrill, 

With silver stems beneath their giimmering green 
Against the pines’ dark screen. 

And all day long the rain unceasing weaves, 
Ripples of light among their tremulous leaves, 
And all day long the moss against their feet 
Tufted, and starred, and sweet, 

lashes in flickering splendor with the crown 

Of diamond drops swept down. 





Through pillared arches of the forest aisles, 
Sacred untrodden miles, 
The voiceless throngs in this God’s temple dim 
Bow to the rain’s soft hymn; 
Walls on whose pile nor axe nor hammer wrought 
The Master-builder’s thought, 
Unchiseled font and granite altar stair 
Wait on the wordless prayer. 
And overhead against a brooding sky 
The priestly pine trees high 
With lifted hands invoke on vale and crest 
Infinitudes of rest. ... 
—Mabel Earle, in the July Atlantic. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. E. Anmstrone: Legislation may make a man 
a voter, but education alone can make a citizen. 

’kesipeENT Wooprow WILson, Princeton Univer- 
sity: The ancient spirit of sound learning should 
rule us, 

SureninteENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Loud or angry tones should never be heard in the 
Weakness of tone and failure to be 
heard are not synonymous with the power that lies 
with the firm but small voice. The tone of voice 
and eye of the teacher are the main elements of 


control, 


schoolroom, 


De G. Srantey Haut: Ifa teacher is full of his 
subject, and can induce enthusiasm in his pupils; 
if his facts are conerete and naturally connected, the 
amount of material that an average child can assimi- 
late without injury is as astonishing as is the little 
that will fag him if it is a trifle above or below or 


remote from him, or taught dully or incoherently. 


State SUPERINTENDENT JoyNEk, North Carolina: 
No educational equipment can be complete without 
library, A library of well-selected books, even 
though limited in number, will double the efficiency 
of the work of any school, will be a breath of fresh 
“ror a gleam of glorious light in any community, 


will quicken ambitions and arouse aspirations and 
S°t in motion forces, the power of which no man can 
estimate, 

S 


PERINTENDENT WitiiaAM E. Hatcu, New Bed- 
Mass.: I would not deprive children of any- 
that will enhance their joy of living. But 


ford, 


' true happiness must come not through ease and 
‘voidanece of duty. 
sth of body and will. 

‘0 do and overcome or else they grow up a weak 

‘feminate race, who, if they go not. wrong, are 

1g in that virility that makes the true man or 

ian and leads to success in life, 


It must come rather from 


It must come from abil- 


+ 


d 1 4 


Want 


Wo! 





EMERSON’S MESSAGE IN EDUCATION. 
BY EDWIN D, MEAD. 


[At the Emerson Memorial School, July 20, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead gave a lecture on ‘‘Emerson’s Message in Education,” 
presenting an aspect of Emerson's many-sided activity which 
has not received adequate attention, and which is of special 
interest to teachers. The following 1s an abstract of it.] 

On whatever side we approach Emerson, we find 
that he has a necessary and illuminating message. 
In connection with the Old South work this sum. 
mer, the young people of the Boston high schools are 
educating themselves by studying the works of Emer- 
son. in their reference to American history. And no 
other of our poets has said more penetrating and 
memorable things concerning either the Colonial 
period, the period of the Revolution, or that of the 
Civil war. Hmerson had many of the greatest quali- 
ties of the good historian. Judge Hoar, writing in 
Coneord, in the same letter to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in which he paid his remarkab!e 
tribute to Emerson’s power as an orator, dec!ared, | 
think justly, that no other study of the beginning; 
and character of an old New England town equais 
Xmerson’s historical discourse upon Concord. We 
may well regret that he did not write the history of 
Calvinism and its influence upon New England, 
which was the one history which he wished that ho 
might write; it would have been a noteworthy 
counterpart to Carlyle’s “Cromwell.” But, lover of 
the Puritans of New England and of the repwhblic 
that he was, it was impossible that many words upon 
their deepest significance should not find their way 
into his pages. Where do we find the ideal which 
commanded the Pilgrims, and the epoch in the his- 
tory of freedom which their enterprise opened, so 
strikingly defined as in his “Boston Hymn”? Where 
is the spirit of the Revolution more stirringly sung 
than in “Boston” and in the “Concord Hymn”? The 
closing verses of the “Boston Hymn,” bringing tho 
slavery at which Lincoln struck the fateful blow on 
the day the hymn was read into contrast with our 
early consecration to freedom, stated our duty to the 
negro then, a duty to which we are still so false, with 
a solemnity and an imperativeness unmatched save 
by Lowell’s “Present Crisis.” “Voluntaries” and the 
addresses on John Brown, Lincoln, and the Concord 
boys who fell in the war, are the expression of all 
that was highest, most heroic, and most devout in 
the great civil strife through which he lived; and 
those stanzas declaring what the ages plead to the 
United States, in the ode read in the Coneord town 
hall on the 4th of July, 1857, are the lines which we 
would have wished to ring in the ears of our people 
during the last five years, and 

As interpreter of America, 
racy, as religious reformer, as philosopher and poet, 
and as much else, we talk of Emerson and study 
him: but it seems to me that we have not studied 
him sufficiently as a teacher and an educational re- 
Education, with Emerson, was a very far- 
The function of education in the 


dis 


wish to ring to-day. 
as prophet of democ- 


former. 
reaching word. 
future, as he viewed it, was to be something vastly 
broader and more practical than in the past. “We 
shall one day learn to supersede politics by educa- 
tion.” he said. Ie meant that our public interest 
and devotion should become constructive and edify- 
ing. instead of regulative. “Let us make our educa- 
tion brave and preventive,” he said. “Politics is an 
after-work, a poor patching. We are always a little 
late. The evil is done, and we begin the up-hill 
agitation for repeal of that:which we ought to have 
prevented. What we eall our root-and-branch Te- 
forms, of slavery, war, gambling, intemperance, 15 
only mediecating the We must begin 
higher up, namely, in Education.” ' . 

ITere the speaker gave an account of Emerson’s 
own education, of the timidity and hardships of his 
povhood, the severities and unloveliness of his first 


school, and the dull routine of the Boston Latin 


symptoms. 





school in his day. He also spoke briefly of the condi- 
tions of life in Harvard College in Mmerson’s time. 
Kmerson’s scholarship was not conspicuous, although 
he was a faithful student, and he got as much good 
out of his somewhat desultory reading during his 
Haryard years as he got from his regular studies, 
and much more pleasure. One winter during his col- 
lege course he taught school in Waltham, finding the 
work most disagreeable; and the three years follow- 
ing his Harvard course, during which he taught 
school in his mother’s house in Boston, for the most 
part as his brother's assistant, but for a year or more 
as head of the school, were not happy years. In later 
life he contrasted the routine in his schoolroom with 
the naturalness and joys of his communien with 
books in his chamiber, and censured himself for not 
bringing his literary inspirations and methods below 
stairs into the school. It should be said in justice 
that the girls pronounced him a better schoolmaster 
than he pronounced himself. His ambition for a 
time now was to become an assistant in the Boston 
Latin school, a position like that which Phillips 
afterwards and failed in so un- 
happily; but he did not get this position. He wished 
that he might become a professor of rhetoric in Har- 
vard or some other college; but in this, too, he was 
disappointed, His experience as a student and as a 
schoolmaster, and his reflection upon the general 
condition of education in Massachusetts, made him 
dissatisfied and impatient with the methods then 
obtaining in our schools. Whit those conditions and 
methods were we learn from the writings of James G. 
Carter and Horace Mann: for it is in the early days 
of the reforms with these names (that 
Kimerson’s early protests come. 


Brooks secured 


associated 


The general character and object of those protests 
appears from the passages upon education in the 
lecture on New England Reformers. An education 
to things is not given, he said; we are students of 
words. We are shut up in schools and colleges for a 
dezen years, and come out with a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing. We cannot use our bands 
nor our legs, nor our eyes, nor our ears. We do not 
know an edible root in the woods, we cannot tell our 
course by the stars, nor the hour of the day by the 
sun. ‘he lessons of science should be experimental. 
The sight of a planet through a telescope is worth 
all the course on astronomy; ithe shock of the electric 
spark in the elbow outvalues all the theories. This 
talk is common now, for it has been growing in 
volume for twenty years; but it was courageous and 
pioneering when merson spoke. He attacked the 
excessive and pedantic devotion to the classics in the 
colleges. The greatness and beauty of the Greek 
and Roman literatures he deeply felt, and paid high 
tribute to them; but the exaction by them of the 
study of all men he pronounced “a wonderful drowsi- 
ness of usage.” Once Latin and Greek had a strict 
relation to all the science and culture there was in 
Europe; but our situation had become utterly differ- 
ent, and our education had not recognized it. 
Kmerson’s lecture on “Education” the speaker 
pronounced the most vital, pregnant, and stimulat- 
ing word upon general education which had been 
written by an American. In the form in which we 
have it, it is clearly a development, the growth of 
many years; the notes in Mr. Cabo'’s biog-aphy and 
elsewhere give evidence of the delivery of the lecture 
at various times, in various forms. Dr. Emerson has 
told me that it is a lecture which his father gave with 


special pleasure and satisfaction. It cannot be 
analyzed here; let it be read, and read again. The 


emphasis in it is in the same place where Milton 
placed the emphasis in his tractate on education, and 
where Phillips Brooks, following Milton, placed it— 


upon nobleness. The “noble nature” of the child is 


what Emerson charged us with neglecting. Eduea- 
tion is not an end in itself; the end is life. It is a 


. 99 
common fashion to speak of wealth as “means. 


Wealth is never what it ought to be when it is any- 
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thing else; and the same is true of education. 
Schools and educational conventions had been cold 
and dull because they had not been pervaded with 
life. The development of character is always the 
principal thing; the moral nature is first; and the 
teacher who does not know this is bound to come to 
dullness and despair in his vocation. “Respect the 
child,” Emerson says, almost half a dozen times in 
a page, anticipating the truth to which our peda- 
gogues have slowly come. Do not try, he charges us, 
to classify too strictly, to cast the boys in the same 
mold, to make them like yourself; respect the natura! 
bent of each; purge each of his rudeness, but save his 
vivacity. ‘lhe whole essay is a great plea for the 
natural method, for something of that patience in 
dealing with souls which we find in nature herself in 
her work. He does not neglect the demands of ac- 
curacy; he pays special tribute to Latin and arith- 
metic for their power in promoting precisely that; 
but his first and constant demand in the school is 
soul. 

The principles laid down in this great address on 
Education reappear in various ways in a hundred 
places. “A point of education that I can never too 
much insist upon is that every individual has a bias 
which he must obey, and that it is only as he feels 
and obeys this that he attains his legitimate power.” 
Klueation often wastes its effort in attempts to 
thwart this natural tendency. The boy’s instincts 
are often better than his teacher’s; the books for 
which he hungers often better than his regular 
course. Emerson made strong pleas for manual 
labor in education; and when few yet dreamed of 
technical schools, he saw the importance of thorouga 
scientific education in agriculture and engineer:ng in 
order to the development of the continent. No man 
siw. more clearly the dangers of a narrow specializa- 
tion, and his plea was always for breadth and large- 
ness of life. He warned the student against luxury. 
Hard experience was the best dictionary. If we ex- 
changed wit and energy for gowns and pecuniary 
foundations it would be ill with us. “Forget this, 
and ‘our American colleges will recede in their public 
importance, whilst they grow richer every year.” 
The great design of education, he said, almost in 
Milton’s words, is to qualify men for usefulness in 
active life. The most noteworthy tribute ever paid 
to Emerson as an educational thinker was that by 
President Eliot, in his centennial address, when he 
said that each of the great principles in education to 
which he had come through his long administrative 
experience had been anticipated and powerfully 
stated by Emerson. 

Emerson addressed himself particularly to the 
American scholar. “The American Scholar’ was 
the subject of his Harvard address in 1837, which 
was his first great word, and which Dr. Holmes pro- 
nounced “our intellectual Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” It was to the Harvard Divinity school, in 
1838, that he addressed his most important religious 
message. “Literary Ethics” was first given to the 
Dartmouth students; “The Method of Nature” and 
“The Man of Letters,” at Waterville; “The Scholar,” 
at the University of Virginia. It was his joy to ad- 
dress students; the charm which he had for them is 
beautifully reflected in the pages of the little book 
by Mr. Woodbury, the Williams College student. 

The address on “The American Scholar” was 
again referred to as giving the keynote of Hmerson’s 
message to educated young men. ‘The scholar mus 
not be a pedant; he must ‘be “man thinking.” The 
services of the study of nature for the scholar and 
the services of history and books, as viewed by Kmer- 
son, were discussed at some length. His essay on 
“Thooks” was spoken of; and his judgments of books 
compared with Carlyle’s. Great men are great read- 
ers, taking in the wisdom of the race; but they are 
equally self-reliant. The scholar, Emerson said, “has 
drawn the white lot in life”; and to have a true sense 
of values is to see this. Education is power; th 
critical question is, how shall the power be used. 
The true scholar is a candle, a bringer of hope, and 
stands for liberty. “A scholar,” Emerson said, “de- 
fending the cause of slavery, of arbitrary govern- 
ment, of monopoly, of the oppressor, is a traitor to his 
profession.” The function of the scholar is to lead, 
to be true to the truth revealed to him, and not to 


follow the multitude to do evil. The fear to be in a 
minority is a fear especially mischievous in a democ- 
racy. [Emerson already saw the over-attraction of 
material prizes in America, and called for a “revival 
of the human mind.” He wished the scholar to “rely 
on the spiritual arm.” “Is an armed man the only 
hero?” he asked. Nothing to him was so melancholy 
as a sign of reliance upon material instead of spirit- 
ual forces. Nations, he said, die by suicide; and the 
sign is the deeay of thought. Republican governmen' 
was dear to him precisely because it demands thought 
and gives opportunity for all, because it is a school. 
The scholar’s duty was to throw himself into the 
questions of his own age, and yet always to keep 
himself independent of his time and superior to it, 
by his knowledge of the lessons of all time. In this 
spirit he would have the American scholar hold and 
administer the continent for mankind. 








SCENES AT A RECREATION CENTRE. 
rIRED MOTHERS AS WELL AS YOUNG GIRLS FIND 
ENJOYMENT HERE. 


BY F, A. WALTER. 





[ Used by permission of the Daily Standard Union, Brooklyn.] 


It was Mayor Low who opened the eyes of the 
board of education to the fact that an immense 





A STUDIOU 


plant, valued by Superintendent Maxwell in his last 
annual report at something over $56,000,000, was in 
use but six hours per day, 180 days in the year; the 
balance of the year it stood silent, grim and solitary, 
voiceless, echoless; locked away from the tread of the 
children, for whose use it was inaugurated. 

This great plant, and the enormous value which 
it represents, comprises the public school buildings 
of the metropolis. Mayor Low’s vigorous protes| 
against such existing conditions resulted in many 
and divers innovations. Night schools, free lectures, 
vacation schools—these were established facts, 
though limited in scope. “Give us more!” cried the 
mayor. Then the Public Education Association, with 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer as its president, 
clamored for the use of the school buildings on cer- 
tain evenings of each week, and got them—rent fre 
Thus were inaugurated the evening play centre, 
now styled Reereation Centres, in the hitherto grim 
and silent public school buildings of Greater New 
YOrk. 

Since the beginning of the present year three of 
these centres have been established in Brooklyn. 
Their advent was hailed with delight, and their sue 
cess is now an established fact. So large was the in- 
crease it became necessary to establish an age limit, 
and some two hundred children under twelve were 





denied admission to the centres. Heart-breaking re- 
sults followed. In clusters of threes and fives, some- 
times many more, the disappointed little ones gathe; 
at the closed doors each evening, and beg pitifully fo: 
admission; they waylay the kind-hearted prineipa! 
and, with apt artifice, pour forth their pleas: Please, 
me mother is gone out, an’ the house all alone, an’ 
I’ve nowhere to go—can’t 1 come just this once?” 
A little creature with flaxen braids neatly turned up 
with a ribbon is spokeswoman for the others. “My 
dear,” says the principal, “how can I let you in and 
turn the others out? Besides, I have no authority— 
you must go to the board of education!” ‘This is too 
much for Flaxen Braids—to be crushed under that 
mighty board, a veritable ogre to her childish imag- 
ination! Thrusting two grimy little fists into her 
tearful eyes, she goes sobbingly forth into the night. 

Could the board hear those childish sobs would it 
not hasten to open more buildings for the army of 
disappointed ones thrust out, though ever so unwil- 
lingly? In time, no doubt, it will, and all will yet 
he well with the sorrowing Flaxen Braids. 

“T have been a member and attendant of the cen- 
tre for two months,” says a round-faced woman, wit! 
a cheery accent, “and I would not lose one of our 
evenings here to go to the finest ball and wear the 
handsomest gown in Brooklyn!” 

“] have an invalid husband and’ three children, 


S CLASS. 
says another, with a pale, refined face. “I keep a 
little store and work ‘hard all day, but I am never to 
tired to come here at night.” 

Pretty-faced girls, with slim waists and straig!' 
backs well set off by their gymnasium dresses, al 
speak in praise of their beloved centre. Some ar 
workers in box factories, a few are typewriters, som 
are their mothers’ helpers, and many, very many, a: 
sume all the duties and responsibilities of the hom 
while “inother is out working.” 

“Do you like our dresses? We made them all our 
selves!” 

Yes, girls; I liked your dresses, for they were nea’ 
and well-fitting. But I would have liked better a bi! 
of color here and there, to relieve the solemn blac! 

Public school No. 53, just on the border line « 
the busy Eastern District, is a large building, bu 
none too large to be commodiously filled with 
happy, bustling throng, pouring into their respect 
rooms each evening. The first floor, consisting 
two spacious apartments divided by sliding doors, 
util'zed for the gymnasium drill and the reading re0 
or recreation parlor, under the able direction of M ’ 
Shannon, librarian. In the latter, small, squa! 
tables are set thickly about, covered with papers an 
magazines, games of checkers, lotto, or ping-pong 


On the blackboards around the walls are post 
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ives of the different clubs, whose meeting rooms 
on the floor above. These clubs are a strong 
ire of the centre, and are of absorbing interest 
‘heir members. The names of the clubs, which 

‘ve been chosen by the girls with great care and de- 
ration, are recorded in clear, flowing hands at the 

oad of the notices, by the different secretaries. 

‘he Paramount stands first, and is composed 

ly of grown young women, with a sprinkling of 

ried ones. ‘They sew for the poor, and have a 
made up principally of dues and fines, out of 
| they buy material for their work. They are 

Q iterary in their tendencies, read and discu-s new 

books, and are enthusiastic gymnasts. They are all 

workers through the day, but can don their 
orbockers and throw themselves into a rousing 


o 


Vu] 


songs by the Chorus Girls, a visit to other busy clubs, 
a peep at the Quiet Itoom, so-called, where youthful 
students sat conning to-morrow’s lessons, a plunge 
was made into the hustling activity of the gymna- 
sium. Miss Talbot-Peterson, a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Gardner normal school of gymnastics, is thé able 
director of the centre’s calisthenics, and the admir- 
able precision of her drill was pleasingly apparent. 
The younger students evinced the most grace and 
activity, little Annie Schifferdecker, an accomplished 
athlete from her fifth year, being a pleasing example. 

A photographer from The Standard-Union is wait- 
ing to take some flashlight views, and the exciting 
news spreads from floor to floor, While the posing of 
groups is going on in the gymnasium the occupants 
of other rooms crowd around the sliding doors and, 
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IN THE 


game of basket ball at night with the greatest en- 


thusiasm. Their president is Mrs. Grenzig; sccre- 


tary, Mrs. Sawtelle; treasurers, Mrs. and Miss A. 
Spezht. They have but eighteen members, and long 


for more. 

Other clubs are the White Rose; Chorus Girls 
(nothing to do with “Florodora,” but devoted to the 
practice of voeal music); Liberty; Loyal League (in- 
tenscly patriotic, and no doubt devoted to the con- 
serving of the Nation’s interests); Raffia (an Italian 
word, signifying basket weaving); Rosebuds, etc. A 
isit to the second floor found the Chorus Girls in a 
parliamentary tangle, which only the unflagging 
patience and sweetness of the principal could unravel. 
A word as to this busy lady, by name Miss Dora B. 
Dodge, an exponent of Boston culture and Western 
irenuousness, with a genius for discipline, an eye for 

highest development of mind and character, and 
e that can rend the conscience of the most 
lened evildoer. Happily, these are few and far 
tween. Let her speak for herself:— 
The erying need of this noble work is the arous- 
{ public interest. Every reader of a newspaper 
Ws one or more members of the working class who 
ll be glad to be informed that such places as the 
ition centres exist. They not only keep girls 

m the street, but boys from the manifold tempta- 

of a teeming city life. I am sorry to say that 

is but one centre for boys in Brooklyn, but the 

' work is but just begun, and it is succeeding ai- 
t beyond our expectations. We want the public 
iow and talk about it, and through the medium 
press and other channels hope that it may 
from one end of our city to the other. | 
il say that the board of education has given gen- 
ipproval to our efforts from the beginning, and 
this work, but now in its infaney, will no 


] * : 
ecome its greatest monument.” 
Ne was passing and, after a couple of pretiy 


GYMNASIUM. 


when eventually shut out, climb like cats to the grille 
above and hang like a swarm of bees in breatihless 
clusters to the carved open work. And when the 
flashlight goes off with a tremendous bang, and the 
clouds of smoke roll to the ceiling, a cheer bursts 
forth from the youthful lungs that makes School 53 
rock to its centre. 
“Let it pass,” says the principal. 
night: discipline is in abeyance the while we bow te 


“This is a gala 


the power of the press.” 








THE PROPHECY OF THE BOSTON ThANS- 
CRIPT. 


BY ANNA M. MURPHY, CHICAGO, 


“Women teachers will come to have in fact, as in 
name, equal place in the management and on the pro- 
gram. ‘T’eachers’ salaries and the relation of schools 
to taxation will be fought to a finish. 
teachers will be 


“The problem of pensioning 


solved. 

“Some way will be found to give teachers large 
voice in all loeal school affairs.” 

As this forecast of the possibilities seems to be the 
view of who has closely and intelligently 
watched the development of the National Educa- 
tional Association, it is of more than ordinary inter- 


one 


est to teachers; to those especially who have been en- 
vaged in the most significant educational movement 
of the present time; the organization of the rank and 


file of the profession. 

Ideally, all branches of the teaching service shou'd 
work in harmony for edueational results. This is the 
single aim and purpose of any movement on the lines 
of the National Association, as it is the aim and pur- 
pose of the school council system inaugurated im 
Chicago some years since, and sustained up to the 


present time with imperfect success. 


In so far as any such movement fails to accom- 
plish this purpose, it is a failure. It must either die 
of inanition or bend its energies toward accomplis'i- 
ing the necessary internal reform. 

If it fails to attract or assimilate any of the vitai 
energy which is being directed toward the solving of 
the educational problem, then the movement does 
not in any complete sense represent the national 
educational life. 

The organization of grade teachers is significant 
from several points of view, some of which have no 
direct bearing upon the purposes of the National 
Educational Association. It is significant from a 
civic, from a social, and from an economic standpoint. 
But so far as the scope of the National Association, 
the school council system and similar movements is 
concerned, the significance of organization is this; 
the teachers constitute the largest and most unwieldy 
portion of the profession. It is the fashion witi 
modern cducators to insist that they also constitu‘e 
the vital element in the schools. For the latter rea- 
son they are an essential factor in a deliberative 
study of education. For the former reason they are 
a factor difficult to manipulate. 

Notwithstanding their importance and the dignity 
and weight of their obligations, which neither the 
profcssors of pedagogy, nor the press, nor the pulpit 
allows them for one care-free moment to forget, they 
have been accustomed to give voice to their views a3 
a body on any question whatever. They have no 
training in co-operative action nor in pwhlic expies- 
sion. Democracy in the schools is a new tendeney, 
and the schools are a conservative institution, As 
Dr. John Dewey very truly observes, the emancip.- 
tion of the child has moved faster than the emanci- 
This being true, and the 
educationa! 


pation of the teacher. 
evolution which is taking place in 
thought requiring the teacher as a factor in its prog- 
ress, by what means except voluntary orgunizat'on 
ean she possibly become fit to take part in the de- 
liberations and activities through which shall be eo3- 
ceived and shaped and expressed the contribution of 
America to educational science and achievement ? 

Where children are concerned, it is no long -r a 
question with us by what means they shall be de- 
veloped. We no longer seek to eliminate their per- 
sonality or suppress their individual powers. We 
give employment, to their natural activities, so that 
they may have something to express. 

We encourage them to spontaneous expression of 
their original thought. We aim less to impress our- 
selves upon them from without than to stimulate and 
direct them in those activities and forms of expres- 
sion which are natural. We seek to inhibit the harm. 
ful or untimely impulse, and to strengthen that 
which tends toward right action. We work along the 
line of least resistance. 

For years the ideals in education have been the 
daily mental food of teachers. They have spent their 
strength and many hours of perplexed and weary 
labor in trying to live up to them under the disad- 
vantage of imperfect knowledge and hampering con- 
ditions. They have themselves known no such train- 
ing, nor developed under such opportunities. From 
educational reformers no less than from ourselves 
the cry has gone up for the freedom of the teacher. 
The whir and grind of educational machinery has 
drowned the cry. The Procrustean demands of uni- 
formity have cut off the possibilities of individual 
development. The highest virtue in a teacher has 
been conformity to an ideal in the framing of which 
her mind has had no part. ‘The attempts of teachers 
at original expression have been. considered unusual, 
not sought or accepted as a matter of course. And 
the idea that grade teachers as grade teachers, satis- 
fied with their work and having no aspirations 10 
leave the sphere of actual teaching to become a part 
of the machinery of school administration, should 
have any contribution to make to the deliberations of 
an educational convention, has been till very lately 
received with varying shades of astonishment, rang: 
ing from contempt to a polite incredulity. 

Now all the while.the body of teachers has been 
increasing and becoming a more end more consider- 
able element in the school situation. 

Parallel with its growth has been the development 








[Continued on page 117.] 
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THE DUTY OF REST. 

Of all the tired men and women I know, the one 
who appeals to me most is a public school teacher 
Forty-five eager, active, growing minds to guide and 
control all winter, to satisfy and stimulate! Not 
many tasks have equalled it. I was condoling with 
one the other day, when she said she wished the world 
would understand better the duty of rest. 

The duty of rest! 

I confess that the idea was new to me. I had 
thought of rest as a pleasure and as a privilege; I had 
regarded it as a necessity; and I had even at times 
looked upon it as a temptation when obligations drew 
me one way and fatigue dragged me down in another. 

But rest as a duty opened quite another point of 
view. 

It must have been meant as a duty, though, 
originaliy, else one day in seven would never have 
been commanded! 

But the “why” of its being a duty we have been 
ieft to discover for ourselves. It was Bishop brooks 
who first made me see that recreation might mean 
re-creation. I hada little of the Puritanic idea, 
which he helped to dispel. I recognized, too, as he 
spoke, that the universe was full of great inspira- 
tional and renewing forces, which were always play- 
ing in on us, as the air is breathed into our lungs be- 
fore we are able to make conscious effort. Be recep- 
tive, and they fill us. 

Our duty, then, I suppose, is toward these forces; 
to rest from our human activities until they play in 
on us, and so rebuild us. For most of us, after all, 
are so eager in the pursuit of one idea—an idea some- 
times of pleasure, sometimes of gain—that we de- 
tach ourselves, at it were, from the main purpose of 
our lives, like a wheel of a coach that breaks away 
from the main body, and goes off merrily on its own 
account down hill, to find itself at the end of its 
journey without power and without place —Harper’s 
Bazar. 











INTELLIGKNT ESTIMATE. 





[New York Times editorial, June 27, 1903. Deserves care- 
ful reading. | 

During the fortnight succeeding the 8th of Jun 
some thousands of essays written, by pupils of the 
public schools passed through the office of the New 
York Times. 
seven articles by Mr. Janvier on the early history of 
New York, and were for the most part summarie; 
of the principal facts recited in those articles with a 
modest proportion of comment by the young writers. 
The articles in all were about 11,000 words, and the 
writers were limited to essays not exceeding 500 


They were all based on a series of 


words. The essays sent in were chosen by the teach- 
ers in the pubtie schools of the entire city from some 
30,000 submitted to them. 

Obviously tlhe essays passed on by the commit ee 
leulated to throw a good dal of I 'ghi 


ness of the teaching in the schools in 


of award were 
on the effect i 
the art of wr ( ng, and, still more, of reading. In the 
latter respect they were especially interesting and 
significant. In the matter of writing they showed 
better results than could have been expected, but it 
is sufficient to note that the qualities of clearness, 
directness, and accuracy, which are needed in ordi- 
nary correspondence, had evidently been cultivated. 
That is not a bad beginning for professional wr‘tinz, 
but while a minute proportion of these children will 
ever become or try to become professional writers all 
will have to be readers, and much of their succe:s in 
life, in whatever calling, will depend on their way of 
reading. Incidentally it may be remarked that they 
are to be the readers of the next generation of 
writers, and will have something to say as to the 
gomi or ill fortune which awaits the latter. 

Now it is not an easy thing to form from articles 
which would fill half a dozen pages of a magazine an 
impression that could be fairly expressed in one page. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of stating clearly such 
in impression, the mere attainment of it would be for 
most grown persons a task of considerab!e difficulty. 
the task must, of course, be a good dea! 
harder, and any appreciable success in it must be 
credited in good part to the skill and care and fidelity 
of their teachers, The degree of success achieved by 


lor cehildre al 


the great body of pupils in the essays submitted at 
the office of The Times was on the whole surprising. 
We are not prepared to say how far the writers may 
have had the articles explained to them by their 
teachers, and the points of importance designated, 
but there was little evidence of that having ben done. 
n the contrary, there was some indication that the 
impressions formulated by the pupils were not those 
which a teacher would be likely to emphasize. They 
seemed pretty plainly such as the children would re- 
ceive from the study of the articles, and were cast in 
a form that would be likely to occur to children. 
And, as we have said, the essays showed, on the 
whole, a remarkable ability in the art of reading. 
The points in the articles selected for summarizing 
were, as a rule, those really the most important. 
‘hey were grouped ina fairly log'eal order, both with 
reference to their sequence and their relative value. 
In short, they indicated in a very instructive and 
gratifying degree ‘)'.' one of the most completely es- 
sential funct'o ‘the public schools is being per- 
formed in an intelligent and efficient fashion. 





HOW Tv Pé&VDOCE NEW FLOWERS. 


BY LUTHER BURBANK, 


[Luther Burbank, born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, and 
transferred to California, is the most important creator of 
vegetable rich+s that the worll has ever seen. This paper, de- 
liveced before a horticultural society in California, has 
never hal more than a iocal hearing until now. ] 

Who does not love flowers? For whom will not 
flowers make more sunshine? Flowers from the 
hands of a loved one, what sweeter, sunnier gift can 
be thought of? Flowers speak to us of poetry, music, 
life, and love. 

Flowers always make people better, happier, and 
more hopeful; they are sunshine, food, and medicine 
to the soul, and can never be taken in overdoses. 

I wish to tell you simply just how to proceed in 
the production of new types of flowers and the im- 
provement of the older and well-known ones. 

The chief work of the botanists of yesterday was 
the study and classification of dried, shriveled pant 
mumunies whose souls had fled, rather than the living 
plastic forms. They thought their classified species 
were more fixed and unchangeable than anything in 
heaven or earth that we can now imagine. 

We have learned that they are as p'astic in our 
hands as clay in the hands of the potter, or color on 
the artist’s canvas, and can readily be molded into 
more beautiful forms and colors than any painter or 
sculptor can ever hope to bring forth. ‘There is not 
one weed or flower, wild or domesticated, which will 
not sooner or later respond liberally to good cultiva- 
tion and persistent selection. The changes which can 
be wrought with the most plastic forms are simply 
marvelous, and only those who have seen this regea- 
eraiion transpiring before their very eyes can ever be 
fully convineed,. 

It takes time, skill, and patience, of course, what 
valuable work is accomplished otherwise? ‘These pro- 
found changes in. plants go on quietly as do all the 
creat, beneficent upbuilding forees of nature. No 
powder is burned, no big guns brought forth, no 
martial music is heard, for they are destroyers, not 
producers. The beneficent forces of nature are like 
truth itself, quiet, but persistent and all powerful. 

What occupation can be more delightful than 
adopting the most promising individual from among 
a race of vile, neglected orphan weeds with settled 
hoodlum tendencies, down trodden and despised by 
all, and gradually lifting it by breeding and education 
to a higher sphere. T'o see it gradually change its 
sprawling habits, its coarse, ill-smelling foliage, its 
insignificant blossoms of dull color, to an upright 
plant with handscme, glossy, fragrant leaves, blos- 
soms of every hue and with a fragrance as pure and 
lasting as could be désired. In the more profound 
study of the life and habits of plants, both domesti- 
cated and wild, we are surprised to see how much 
they are like children: study their wants, he]p them 


‘to what they need, be endlessly patient, be honest 


with them, carefully correcting each fault as it ap- 
pears, and in due time they will reward you bounti- 
fully for every care and attention, and make your 





heart glad in observing the results of your work. 
Weeds are weeds because they are jostled, crowded, 
cropped, and trampled upon, scorched by fierce heat. 
starved or perhaps suffering with cold, wet feet, tor- 
mented by insect pests or lack of nourishing food 
and sunshine. Most of them have no opportunity 
for blossoming out in luxurious beauty and abund- 
ance. A few are so fixed in their habits, that it is 
better to select an individual for adoption and im- 
provement from a race which is more pliable, this 
stability of character cannot often be known except 
by careful trial, therefore members from several race, 
at the same time may be selected with advantage, the 
most pliable and easily-cducated ones will soon make 
the fact manifest by showing a tendency to “break” 
or vary slightly, or perhaps profoundly, from the wil 
state. Any variation should ‘be at once seized upon 
and numerous seedlings raised from this individual. 
In the next generation, one or several, even more 
marked variations will be almost certain to appear, 
for when a plant once wakes up to the new influences 
brought to bear upon it, the road is opened for end- 
less improvement in all directions, and the operator 
finds himself with a wealth of new forms, which i; 
almost as discouraging to select from as in the firs 
place it was to induce the plant to vary in the least, 
and now comes the poimt where the skill of the opera- 
tor is put to the severest test. 

When a wild plant has been induced to change its 
old habits, fixed by ages of uniform environment, it 
needs some one with a steady hand at the helm to 
guide its bark into a new and more prosperous port, 
and into a condition of refinement and beauty suffi- 
cient to adorn any occasion. Besides se'ection, an- 
other important factor in the production of new 
flowers is in the amalgamation of the best qualities 
of two or more species cr varieties by crossing, but 
crossing quite as often produces plants with all the 
faults of both parents as all their virtues; its chicf 
value is in breaking up the fixed character of any 
type, then by careful selection of the best through 
several generations more advancement may often be 
made in a few years than could be made in a century 
if the fixed type had not been broken up by this cross- 
ing of types or species; but crossing is of little use 
unless followed by very careful selections of the best, 
and not only the best, but a certain type of the best, 
should he kept in view, and all plants which do not 
closely follow the chosen type should be weeded out 
as soon as their vagrant character appears, thus in 
annuals fixed types may be produced, but in peren- 
nials when a splendid type appears it can generally 
be multipled to any extent by budding, grafting, or 
from cuttings, thus avoiding the care and time re- 
quired in making this character permanent as with 
annuals. We say to our own Miss Golden Cup, or 
Miss Eschseholtzia, as the bon ton eall her, ‘This 
beautiful dress of bright golden hue which you have 
always worn on all occasions is very becoming to you, 
and exceedingly appropriate to this land of perpetual 
golden sunshine, but, Miss Queen Golden Cup, if you 
will sometimes adorn yourself with a dress of white, 
pale cream, pink, or crimson we could love you still 
better than we do.” Now Miss Eschscholtzia, thoug)h 
having her family tastes and characteristics very 
thoroughly fixed, still belongs to the great Papaver 
race, which has often shown itself willing to adapt 
itself to the discipline of new conditions even at firs! 
distasteful in the extreme. 

So afiter taking Miss Golden Cup into our gardens 
and constantly making these suggestions to her, she 
hesitatingly consents to don a dress a shade lighter 
in color, and then lighter still, until now we have her 
not only in dresses of gold, but in deepest orange. 
light and dark shades of cream, purest. snowy whie 
or all these combined, and by constamt selection an‘! 
various educational influences in this line, she wil 
adorn herself in a dress of almost any color whieh 
may be desirable, and at the same time seems to take 
the greatest pleasure in improving herself in ever) 
grace of form and feature. 

We often suddenly meet Mr. Cactus or Mr. Thistle. 
amd sometimes almost lose our temper on account 0 
their irascible tendencies and punctilious reception 
but after regaining our composure we say, “Mr. 
Thornicuss! Ah, pardon me, Mr. Thistle, we can 
never enjoy your company while you wear all those 
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tacks, pins, and needles, you would look much better 
if you would drop those ugly thorns, they cost you 
..o much to produce and stick all over yourself 
peaked end out, and no doubt they make you almos? 
ys unhappy as they do your neighbors; at heart you 
are a splendid fellow. All the slugs, bugs, birds, and 
animals like you; you are good enough to eat.” 

“Yes, I know you are obliged to wear those pins, 

is, needles, fishhooks, and things all over your 
clothes from head to foot, just because you have such 
, vood, tender, juicy heart which all the two, four, 
and six-footed marauders like. Now if we invite Mr. 
Thistle into our gardens and patiently and earnestly 


teach and thoroughly convince him that all the’ 


marauding animals shall be kept owt, it will not be 
very long before some member of his tribe will see fit 
(o partially discard some of these exasperating pins 
and needles and put ona more civilized suit of 
clothes, and by further careful selections from this 
one yarving individual others are produced which are 
absolutely spineless, to remain so as long as the ma- 
rauding animals do not disturb them, often becoming 
useful members of our parks and gardens. It is a 
creat effort on the part of the plant to produce all 
these spines, and when this effort is made unneces- 
sary the plant will at once become more docile and 
pliable, and ean be easily led into almost any useful 
occupation in which plants are employed. 

Roses, blackberries, raspberries, and gooseberries 
ean also be made as perfectly thornless as straw- 
herries or apples are by the same education and in- 
dividual selection. At present, however, the authors 
of new fruits and flowers are fully employed in im- 
proving the size, abundance, and perfection of form, 
color, and fragrance in flowers and the abundance 
and lusciousness of fruits; otherwise the thorns would 
have been eliminated long ago. 

Everything which we now have in fruits, flowers, 
vegetables or grains has been brought to its present 
state of perfection by the same education and selec- 
tion which is only a turning of the forces of nature 
into new channels for the welfare of mankind. By 
the patient application of these educative influences, 
the wheat, eorn, Tice, and other plants which were 
once wild grasses, have been induced to produce enor- 
mous quantities of nutritious eggs, which when di- 
vested of their innutritious shells of coverings furnish 
food for all the earth. Our fruits and flowers have 
all traveled the same road ever upward and onward 
under the tender care of the horticultural mission- 
aries of the past (forerunners of civilization) who 
really knew but very little of the possibilities of plant 
life or of the transcendent forces which nature has 
placed in the keeping of plants for the growth and 
uplifting of humanitv. Plant life is so common all 
ahout us that we seldom stop to think that almest 
every good we have on earth is nroduced by their 
silent, hut all powerful forces. Only lately have we 
learned how readily we can train, combine. and guide 
these forces into endless useful and beautiful forms 
which even the imagination cannot conceive. The 
careful investigator along these lines is often amazed 
at the wealth of new forms, new qualitie:, and new 
colors of fruits and flowers which nature lavishly 
showers upon him seemingly almost by the asking, 
when onee we know the way and apply ourselves to 
it. Tt takes, however, an intimate knowledge of the 
iffinities of plants, a keen perception of the useful 
forms when produced, a sweet and abiding patience 
which knows no end. and to carry on extensively the 
nurse of a multi-millionaire, but any one can take in 
hand any one plamt and in a few years produce 
wonders in variation and improvement, and at the 
“ime time he gaining patience, knowledge, health, 
ippiness and personal discipline, all of which are 
far above price, and if a new and beautiful flower or 
Tuit is produced which all the world wants, what a 
‘)piness has heen secured not only for the author, 
t an added legacy of sunshine and health for all 

vorld for all time to come. Are not these induce- 


1 
| 


] 
} 


‘Ss enough to make one wish to help on this great 
world-wide import, impelling upward not 

the destinies of tribes and nations, but the 
der destinies of all mankind, 


of 


LEADING EVENTS IN POPE LEO’S LIFE. 


BROT BE CI nina a y's o oon 60 6 omens occ March 2, 1810 
Matriculates at Gregorian University............... 1830 
Enters College of Noble Ecclesiastics............... 1832 


Appointed domestic prelate by Gregory XVI., 
January, 1837 


Referendary to court of Segnatura....... March 16, 1837 
Order of priesthood conferred......... December 31, 1837 
CSOVORNGR OC -TROMNT UIs oo a ck oo sooo oe bin ths chs 1837-1841 
CIOVACEOS ORs BOCs uA 6 oh wy oko ve heb ikld cds 1841-1843 
Apostolic nuncio at court of Belgium.......... 1843-1845 
Apehbighow of -PoOuBid., «....« o.5\6:0. 008s c6h vkethin 1845-1877 
CopMmUNE WHRTUN NITE Gc os y cok a bo once ose December 19, 1853 
Created cardinal camerlingo.................. July, 1877 
WORN PODS. Sik kb occ cis b cgMaadoe February 20, 1878 
Revives Roman Catholic hierarchy in ‘Scotland, 
March 4, 1878 
Encyclical condemning communism, socialism, and 
SETA tz BK 0's sw Wraie dis. wbtecas's clase December 28, 1878 
Encyclical on marriage as a sacrament and 
RERIBEL TIVOTOR, 655i. eh February 18, 1880 


Encyclical against heresy, socialism, ete....Nov. 5, 1882 
Addresses 20,000 pilgrims in St. Peter’s and rec- 
ognizes Italian unity.............. October 7, 
Emperor of China agrees to receive a papal agent 
to protect missjonaries.................. July, 
Encyclical condemning liberalism..... November 6, 
Letter asserting his territorial rights...... June 15, 
Jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. Dec. 23, 
SN Te big be ska +.6 6 Sic a coh en ee January 1-5, 
Receives Emperor William............. October 12, 
Issues encyclical on socialism and the labor 
I i dy ics o-oo vtcatibens hex ae May 16, 
SUPTOCODEL WEIS.» 2. a. accede ae ch le February, 
Issues encyclical on Americanism February, 
Issues encyclical on “Recent Errors of Humanity,” 
March 29, 

Issues his last encyclical, on the Scripture, Oct. 30, 
Celebrates twenty-fifth anniversary of his election 
2. Re aa eae February 20, 
Celebrates ninety-third birthday.......... March 2, 
Reign surpasses “the years of Peter” April 28, 
Receives King Edward VII 
Receives Emperor William.................. May 5, 
Holds last public consistory............... May 22, 
Died 20, 


1883 
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1885 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1888 


1891 
1893 
wine se 1900 
1902 
1902 


1903 
1903 
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1903 
1903 
1903 
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BOSTON’S BALAKLAVA. 


oe 


Teachers to right of you, 
Teachers to left of you, 
Teachers in front of you, 

Questioned and wondered. 
xuided by books that tell, 
Boldly they rode, and well, 
Into the subway’s depth, 
Over the ocean’s swell, 

Rode they by. hundreds. 

mR FP: 








LOOKING INTO VESUVIUS. 


BY EDWIN W. CHUBB, 


When I went to school [ learned along with the 
others that a a mountain emitting 
smoke and fire.” As we sat in our hotel in Pompeii, 
or, rather, just outside of the old Pompeii that stands 
as an awful witness of the power of Vesuvius, we 
could bear witness to the truthfulness of the first 
part of that definition, for the light smoke came 
streaming forth in abundance from the top of the 
great voleano. We wanted to see the fire, too; so the 
next morning we started out to ascend the mountain. 
You can go from Naples, driving for four hours, and 
then ascending by means of a steep railway to almost 
the summit; but we preferred to climb, so took a ecar- 
riage to the foot of the mountain and then began to 
climb. We had a guide, but he was not much more 
necessary than a fifth wheel to a wagon. There were 
The top 


“voleano was 


seven of us, three women and four men. 
did not seem far away, so we trudged over gentle 
hills for two hours, lava, hard sometimes, 
seeming like congealed iron, and then again ground 


across 


into a fine sand. 

Here we met a party of men returning on donkeys. 
The men looked pityingly at the women in our party, 
but thev were not to be daunted. After walking for 
two hours, we came to the cone, This is much steeper 
than the lower base, and is called the cone becaus? 
it looks like a cone. Thus far we had seen an occa- 
sional green fir tree, springing up out of a soil that 
seemed to contain no possible nourishment; but now 
for the next hour nothing but a small tuft of coarse 
crass could be seen here and there, and after that no 
vegetation whatever. 

When vou are a mile from the base of the moun- 
tain you see the outline painted on the sky as straight 





and even as a picture of the pyramids. When you 
begin to climb it has the same appearance, but when 
you have come to what seemed the top an hour ago, 
you are astonished to find a new mountain rising up 
before you. The guide said, “only a half hour,” but 
it is as hard for an Italian guide to tell the truth as 
fora rich man to enter heaven, and we knew the half 
hour meant an hour. Here a party of Germans came 
puffing by. They didn’t look as though they climbed 
mountains for the fun of it. A girl had one Italian 
behind who pushed, and another preceded, pulling 
her with a strap slung over his shoulder. A half 
hour later we sww her seated on the shoulders of the 
two: 

As we neared the top we saw small holes out of 
which issued sulphurous fumes. By placing one’s 
hand in the vapor the heat could be felt. Rumbling 
noises could be heard, and when within a few hun- 
dred rods of the crater, we heard a loud report; look- 
ing up we saw objects flying in the air a hundred 
yards above the crater. All this stimulated our 
curiosity, so up we hurried, and finally stood on the 
brink of the crater. 

There was a s'ght never to be forgotten. Dense 
masses of sulphurous vapor, then an explosion, then 
masses of lava, red hot, came shooting up out of a 
hole in the bottom of the crater, and, falling on the 
inside of the bowl, ran back. After watching this for 
several minutes, we noticed that the wind was draw- 
ing the vapor out of the bowl, and then we looked into 
the very heart of the fiery earth. What a mighty 
fiery power lay at our feet. A step too far, a caving 
in of the brink, and we would be in its red hot bosom! 
As one looked down it was not hard to imagine the 
origin of the idea of a burning, fiery hell. 

It is hard to estimate distance, but the crater 
seemed about 400 feet in diameter at the top and 
about 500 feet deep. The opening at the bottom 
looked to be about thirty feet in diameter. 

Going down was much easier than going up. We 
descended by a direct path through sandy lava that 
seemed as fine and clean as snow. 





Scholarship being the qualification necessary for en- 
trance into the Phi Beta Kappa society, the division by 
sex of such entrances may fairly be taken as showing 
which sex is distancing the other in scholarship at co- 
educational institutions. Quoting the records we note, 
that of the sixteen elections this commencement to the 
Phi Beta Kappa society, at the Boston University, fifteen 
were women. At the University of Chicago, in the ten 
vears which closed June, 1902, women secured a greater 
representation in the Phi Beta Kappa than men. The 
record is: Bachelors degree, men, 53.9 per cent.; Bach- 
elor’s degree, women, 46.1 per cent.; Phi Beta Kappa 
admissions, men, 43.7 per cent.; Phi Beta Kappa admis- 
sions, women, 56.3 per cent. 

Though the women graduates were 6.9 per cent. less 
than half of the total number of graduates, they con- 
tributed 6.3 per cent. more than half of the Phi Beta 
Kappa members. In the ten years at the University of 
Chicago, women also secured a greater share of the 
honors and prizes. 

Sonie heads of colleges and universities are of opinion 
that men are kept back in their studies by too much 
That women are more apt in the study of lan- 
Have keener per- 


athletics. 
guages, and the less exact sciences. 
ceptions and better memories. 

Referring again to the first ten years of the University 
of Chicago we note that 929 students have received junior 
college certificates, since the award of scholarships and 
honors has been announced in the convocation programs 

43.4 per cet. men, and 46.6 per cent. women. Honors 
for scholarship based on class and examination grades 
were awarded to 93 men and 128 women. 

Walter J. Ballard. 








Proressor M, V. O'’Suea, University of Wisconsin : 
The teacher must be a leader. If he’is not a leader 
he The felt by the 


pupils are not in harmony with the best good of the 


eannot discipline. interests 
school, and they should come into contact with a 
stronger personality that will put a quietus upon 
their unruly spirits. He should be able to use this 
unconscious, subtle influence of leadership, which 
pupils feel. Rules and forms are useless in the high 


school unless they rest upon personality. 
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It would be interesting if some expert would com- 
pare Booker T. Washington and Senator Tillman 
in intellectual power, in literary culture, in social 
grace, in personal manners, and in morals. Why 
not? 


There are 100,000,000 toothpicks made every day 
in the year; 36,500,000,000 a year, and yet, a ‘third 
of a million teachers are, or should be, teaching 20,- 
000,000 children never to use a toothpick. Are the 
schools to be permanently defied by commercialism ? 


A child does well who earns from $800 to $1,000 
before he is fourteen years old, and it reduces his 
earning power from $5,000 to $10,000 between four- 
teen and sixty. It is the most damnable thieving 
possible, and it is all the worse when it is done by a 
father or mother. 





MISS HALEY PLAYS NEW ROLE. 


Miss Margaret A. Haley, in an interview in the 


Chicago Tribune, has this to say:— 

Surely one who walks down State street and looks 
into the windows of the big stores at the lavish dis- 
plays of feminine wardrobes must admit that some 
one is being extravagant. Surely the women who 
buy those marvelous creations of silk and lace and 
frippery must he prodigals compared with the 
women of the preceding generation. They are 
spending much more money on dress to-day, and 
not always with more tasteful results. The tendency 
toward extravagance is illustrated admirably in the 
course of the shirt waist. Once the shirt waist was 


the embodiment of all that was simple, tasteful, and 
cheap. Now its cost has gone skyward, at the ex- 
pense of beauty in many cases. A $3 shirt waist to- 
day is plainness itself, and the $15 variety is consid- 
ered more the proper thing. 

[The traction companies and politicians of 
Chicago will read this and be calm. ] 








INDIANA ELIMINATION. 


The Indiana City Superintendents’ Association 
has a committee consisting of C. A. Prosser of New 
Albany, T. A. Mott of Richmond, and W. A. Willis, 
to make an exhaustive study of “Needed Elimina- 
tions and Additions to the Course of Study in In- 
diana Schools.” The following questions are being 
answered by a large number of Indiana teachers 
and other educators, as well as by many from with- 
out the state:— 

What topics or subjects should be eliminated? 

What topics or subjects should be added? 

Assuming twelve years to constitute the period 
of a child’s public school work, at what age in his 
life should his elementary education cease and sec- 
ondary education begin? 

Assuming twelve years to constitute the time to 
be devoted to public school work and the subjects 
now generally presented in the grades and high 
school as essential in public school education, what 
assignment of the subject matter of the studies 
given below, with reference to the year in which the 
same shall be presented, do you think most sensibl 
and feasible? (a) Arithmetic, (b) algebra, (c) gram- 
mar, (d) history, (e) foreign languages. 








POPE LEO XIII, 





The death of Pope Leo XIITI., and the universal 
recognition of his goodness and greatness, his wis- 
dom and devotion to humanity’s needs, has done 
more than any other event in modern times toward 
religious unity and has probably made impossible 
any future anti-Catholic movement. No person 
other than a ruler of a nation has ever been so 
universally mourned the wide world over at the 
time of a peaceful death as has this great religiou: 
leader. 

Joachin Vineent Raphael Lodovico Pecci was 
sixty-eight years of age when he became Pope Leo 
XIII., more than twenty-five years ago. An old 
man at the beginning of his service, and yet he was 
not old when at ninety-three the final illness came 
upon him. He was a leader to the end. In 
thought, in courage, in knowledge of the world’s 
doings and of its need, he had no occasion to yield 
to any man to the last. 

After a thorough educational career begun in 
early childhood he entered upon the special service 
of the church at twenty-seven years of age, and for 
forty years he was one of the most useful and in- 
fluential men of his years in the church, until more 
than twenty-five years ago he was placed upon th» 
spiritual throne of the church on earth. The 
schools will do well in the opening of the new year 
to remember the service to humanity of this noble 
leader. 


SALARY CAMPAIGN NEXT. 


The United States is the richest nation on the 


globe 
g ' 





‘Those who have made her rich are the fruit of her 
public education. 

Where most has been done for education there is 
the greatest. universal prosperity. 

The United States means to be just. 

The teachers are more to her than her soldiers or 
policemen. 

The teacher is not a hired man or woman, but is 
as precious as a mother. 

The schools receive twenty-five per cent. more per 
capita to-day than twenty years ago. 

Sut the nation’s wealth has increased 100 per cent. 
more than twenty years ago. On any possible basis 
the children do not receive through their teachers 
one-half what they are entitled to. 

To set all the facts forth in bold array, the Jour- 


nal of Education will treat the subject exhaustive] y 
in eight issues beginning October 1, and will send the 
entire set for twenty-five cents. 

Order in advance. 

Call the attention of your friends to the matter, 
and have them send their names at once to Journal 
of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 








“INTELLIGENT ESTIMATE.” 

In another column, under the above title, may be 
found an editorial reprinted from the New York 
Times. This valuable and ably edited daily pub- 
lished seven articles by Mr. Janvier on the early his- 
tory of New York, and offered prizes to the public 
school pupils who would write the best summary o| 
them in an essay of not more than 500 words. 
There were 30,000 competitors. What better test 
could there have been of what the schools are doiny 
for the children in their reading and thinking, writ- 
ing and spelling! The editor says the result “in- 
dicated in a very instructive and gratifying degree 
that one of the most completely essential functions 
of the public schools is being performed in an in- 
telligent and efficient fashion.” 

If one child in 100,000 writes in a_ blundering 
fashion, 10,000 editors, lecturers, preachers and 
teachers spread the news as a fair sample of “Eng- 
lish as she is taught,” and probably not ten of the 
thousand will tell of this grand demonstration of 
how it is really taught. 








EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

Possibly no one has had better opportunity to 
know the influence of educational journals than the 
chairman of the press committee of the Boston 
meeting. ‘This was about two and a half times the 
size of the next largest meeting. Several thousand 
dollars were paid out in circulars, bulletins and 
other means of enlightening the teachers and the ex- 
pense of using the educational journals was slighi, 
and yet it is entirely clear that the chief influence 
was the educational press. 

Unfortunately, there are a great many teachers 
who do not take an educational paper, but they are 
not leaders, they are not the ones who care what is 
going to happen, they are those who never go to an 
educational meeting unless someone tells them of it. 
I made a few tests, and without an exception the 
first movement toward getting up a party to go to 
Boston was with someone who got his inspiration 
from educational journals. It is safe to say thai 
two-thirds of all the parties were arranged for be- 
fore a word had been put out by the N. E. A. The 
educational press began its crusade in September 
and kept it up weekly, bi-weekly, and monthly, while 
the first bulletin did not appear until April, and th: 
only expensive announcement was not issued until! 
after the middle of June. In the campaign for the 
Boston meeting, I regard the educational press as 
worth vastly more than all other influences com- 
bined, and this is said with high regard for all th 
influences that were at work. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES VI. NO. XV. 


Rock Island. For a city of 20,000, Rock Island is 
widely and favorably known. It is not easy to se 
why a great railway system with thousands of mile 
of track serving fourteen states and territories, wit! 
1,400 stations, and fourteen other prominent citics 
with a combined population 350 times as great as 
Rock Island should give this one city all the prom! 
nence and advertising that goes with the naming oi 
an eminently successful railroad; but such is th 
good fortune of Rock Island. 

Rock Island is not distinctively a railroad city, n°! 
does the Rock Island road especially serve her peopl, 
but she is a tidy, well-governed city with exceptio! 
ally good schools and school buildings, in which th 
citizens take unusual interest. In the heart of th 
city, occupying an entire block, are two beautifu 
buildings, one for the high school, and one for th 
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orades, and in this the public-spirited women have 
pla ed more than $600 worth of highly artistic pic- 
tures. Mr. Hayden, formerly a Massachusetts 
«choolmaster, 18 the superintendent, and is not only 
efficient, but appreciated. ‘ 
The chief attraction of Rock Island, however, is 
the real “rock island,” three miles long and about 
half a mile wide, around which the Mississippi flows. 
This is a United States island used for the encamp- 
ment of soldiers and as an arsenal. It would not be 
easy to conceive a more beautiful park, most of which 
‘sas nature made it, and through whose naitive woods 
many charming drives. Upon this island, also, 
are golf links, which are said to be the best in the 
country, costing $15,000, notwithstanding all that 
nature has done for the golf architects. These links 
are for the use of the golf club composed of members 
from the three cities of Rock Island, Moline and 
Davenport, Lowa. . 


are 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The cardinals were spared a long incarceration at 
the Vatican. On the fourth day of August, which 
was also the fourth day of the conclave, an election 
was reached in the choice of Cardinal Sarto of 
Venice. Thus the strife between the partisans cf 
Rampolla and Vannutelli ended, as many contest in 
the field of secular politics have done, in the triumph 
of a third candidate who had searcely been men- 
tioned for the ‘honor. The new Pope, who assumes 
the title of Piux X., is sixty-eight years old, exactly 
the age of Cardinal Peeci when he became Leo XIII. 
lle holds high rank as a scholar, is beloved by the 
people of his diocese, and will not be the less accept- 
able as a Pope from the fact that he has held aloof 
from ecclesiastical politics. He represents the 
liberal growp of Italian prelates, and it is remem- 
bered of him that his loyalty to the church did not 


keep him from paying tribute socially to the King 
and Queen of Italy when they were visiting Venice. 
. - ~ 


When it is possible for a clique of speculators to 
effect a corner of a staple like cotton so complete 
that they ean bid fifteen cents a pound for it with- 
out a single bale coming forward, and to force mil- 
lions of spindles in this country and abroad into idle- 
ness as a result of the artificial price thus created, 
it is not surprising that there should arise, even from 
conservative people, a demand for legislation by Con- 
gress to prevent such proceedings. ‘T’hat these cor- 
ners are a great public evil there can be no doubt. 
yet it is not easy to devise a legislative remedy which 


would not be worse than the disease. The diff- 
culty is the old one of drawing the line between 
what is legitimate and what is not. There will 


pretty surely be a renewal of the effort whieh failed 
a few years ago to secure a law prohibiting dealings 
in options and futures in products of the soil. 

+ *” * 

Judge Lochren of the United States circuit cours 
has given a decision at Minneapolis against the 
state of Minnesota, in the suit which it brought te 
restrain. the Northern Securities company and the 
ruilroad corporations whose stock it controls from 
violating the laws of the state, which forbid the con- 
solidation of parallel or competing railways. The 
zround which he takes is, broadly, that it has not 
been shown that the defendant corporations have 
done any act im violation of the law, and that it is 
not enough to say that they have the power to do 
so, if they please, and that they would profit finan- 
clally by so doing. The judge also holds that, so 
far as appears, the Northern Securities company is 
simply an investor in the stock of the other corpor- 
ations, Although the case was one under the Min- 

state law, while that which decided 
igvinst the Northern Securities merger in the fed- 
eral court some months ago was under the Sherman 
‘nll-trust law, Judge Lochren goes a little out of his 
‘iy to remark that his own decision is in apparent 
liet with the other. 


hesota was 


( 


If the principles involved in. O° tunes. wore 

ples involved in ‘the two cases wert 
“cntical, as they are not, we should simply have 
four judges of the circuit court taking one view of 
them, and a fifth, Judge Lochren, taking the oppo- 


] 
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site view. But the Minnesota case does not directly 
affect either of the two main suits which are now 
on the calendar of the United States supreme court. 
One of these is the suit brought by the attorney 
general of the United States, under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, to dissolve the Northern Securities 
company. In this case, the four circuit judges who 
constituted the court were agreed in sustaining the 
government. ‘The other case is the suit of the state 
of Washington brought to restrain the Northern 
Securities company from doing in that state, under 
a New Jersey charter, acts which the laws of the 
state of Washington expressly forbid. 
* * * 

The naval manoeuvres, which are in progress this 
month off the Maine coast, are in two parts. The 
first is a search problem like that of last year, a 
supposedly hostile squadron seeking an entrance into 
some harbor between Eastport and Cape Ann. The 
second problem is an attack upon Portland, Me., 
between the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth of Au- 
gust, the entire fleet assailing the shore defences, 
in the manning of which both regular troops and 
militia are to be employed. Between these two sets 
of manoeuvres comes a review of the fleet off Oyster 
say. These operations are on a larger scale than 
any that have before been attempted by our navy. 
he fleet participating in them comprises six battle- 
ships, seven cruisers, ten torpedo boat destroyers, 
three training ships and sixteen tenders and supply 
ships. 

* * . 

King Edward and Queen Alexandra completed 
their tour of Ireland on the first of August, not only 
without any untoward incident, but with such man- 
ifestations of loyalty as made a deep and gratifying 
impression upon them. The king signalized his 
return to the Isle of Wight on the second by the 
publication of an address to the Irish people, ,ex- 
pressing warm appreciation of the weleome accorded 
him, and his hope that a better day was dawning 
for Ireland. ‘There seems no doubt that the king’s 
tact and frank kindness have touched the Irish heart, 
and this visit, coupled with the conciliatory features 
of the land ‘bill, now on its way through the Lords, 
will do much to relieve old antipathies. 

* * * 

The lot of a Chinese editor is far from being a 
happy one. ‘The Chinese government has made a 
demand for the surrender to its jurisdiction of six 
or seven Chinese journalists at Shanghai, who have 
advocated reform principles, and the foreign min- 
isters -have the demand under consideration. What 
the government will do with these editors if it gets 
them cannot be a matter of much doubt, in view of 
the putting to death by torture at Pekin on the 
thirty-first of July of an editor named Shen 
Chien. This man went courageously to his death 
proclaiming his principles and avowing his willing- 
to die for them. The Shanghai editors wil! 
surely share his fate, if they are given up. There 
are increasing signs of reactionary tendencies at 
Pekin, and some close observers anticipate an early 
renewal of anti-foreign outbreaks. 

* * * 


hess 


The French group of advocates of international 
arbitration who have recently been cordially enter- 
tained in England have returned to Paris with a fully 
formulated scheme for an arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and France. They even hope to in- 
clude Russia, and eventually other European nations, 
in the compact. So far as England and France are 
concerned, the project presents no insuperable diffi- 
culties. The feeling between the two countries is 
most friendly, and the outlying unsettled questions 
between them, such as the Morocco “hinterland” and 
the Freneh shore of Newfoundland might easily 
yield to conciliatory treatment. As to Russia, the 
situation is quite different. There is a large and 
influential body of Englishmen who think that 
England might find it to her account to cultivate 
friendly relations with Russia, rather than to per- 
petuate distrust and ill feeling; but the two coun- 
tries touch each other’s ambitions at too many 
points, and have too many irreconcilable aspirations 
to make it easy to arrive at an enduring arrange- 


ment. 
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of the sentiment which has made it possible for 
women to take their part in the public discussion of 
all that affects their interests as women, as workers, 
as citizens. 

The teachers meanwhile have found themselves, 
under the pressure of certain material conditions, at 
a disadvantage. The demands of their profession 
have imereased, their aspirations for culture have 
grown, the cost of living has become greater, the 
preparation demanded of a teacher is longer and 
more expensive, while the teachers’ salary remains 
everywhere, with the one notable exception of New 
York city, at the figure which sufficed for the wants 
of an earlier period. ; 

The school system is becoming a more complex 
institution. Educational questions are of deeper and 
more general interest. Departments of pedagogy 
have been established in universities, and a vast deal 
of thought and energy is being directed toward the 
betterment of the schools. The schools have become 
more and more expensive, and no American grudges 
outlay in the cause of education. 

In this rapid material development, only the 
teacher has been ignored. Ideally she is exalted as 
the sine qua non in-the noble work of education; but 
the reformers forget that she must live; that she 
must even dress, and travel, and pay for the privilege 
of being uplifted and reformed; that she does not 
find her sermons in stones, but in summer schools 
and other intellectual luxuries. Having for many 
years meekly cast their financial cares upon Provi- 
dence, in the person of school boards, with results not 
strengthening to faith, the teachers were finally 
roused by economic necessity to organize for their 
material welfare, and seek the intervention of Provi- 
dence under other forms. At first they organized in 
Chicago only to petition. The petition was readity 
granted. The modest salary schedule of 1898 was 
paid for one year, then suspended, the first install- 
ment taken back, and finally abolished. The reason 
given was insufficiency of public revenue. The atten- 
tion of the teachers was thus directed to an economic 
subject, the source of school revenues. 

By a simple but quite unprecedented course of 
action they obtained decisions of the courts which 
turned into the city and county treasuries a million 
dollars and a half. The schedule, nevertheless, was 
abolished, and the debt contracted during the time 
it was in force remains unpaid. 

In order to secure the result of their labor, and for 
the sake of establishing clearly the legal status of 
teachers with regard to their salary contract, the 
Chicago teachers have again had recourse to the 
courts, where their suit is now pending. 

The teachers are convinced, however, that if the 
question of stable and adequate compensation for 
teachers, tenure of office, and pensions, were consid- 
ered in their bearing upon the efficiency of the 
schools, they would be recognized as subjects which 
should claim the attention of the National Conven- 
tion. The teachers are persuaded also that no body 
of educators would fail to recognize the justice of 
their very moderate demands, which are not often 
disputed. 

The failure to pay teachers adequate salaries is 
generally attributed with regret to the insufficiency 
of revenue. Here again a body of grade teachers has 
demonstrated that the revenue is not unattainable, 
but that a faulty system of taxation deprives the peo- 
ple of resources which are necessary to the mainte- 
nance of all branches of public service. Like many 
another problem of modern civilization, the condi- 
tions for an effective administration of schools have 
been found to be dependent upon economic condi- 
tions. The relation between the two has ‘been 
pointed out, and the connecting link as the problem 
of taxation. 

There is no freedom without economic freedom. 
The public itself has not attained economic freedom 
so long as it is possible for it to be crippled in its 
revenues. The teachers, being public servants and 
loyal to the people, desire that their own economic 
independence should be secured by these measures, 
which will free the state itself from the burden and 
disaster of the present imperfect system of taxation. 

Upon the last statement of the Boston prophet, it 
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it premature for us as yet to dwell. . The idea which 

it embodies, that all teachers should have a voice in 
the discussion of school affairs, is one which has been 
conceived in Chicago, and no doubt elsewhere, by 
many,educational leaders, as well as by the teachers 
themselves. An attempt has been made here to 
carry it out through a system of school councils 
which, though they have existed for several years, 
are still in an experimental stage. It is a matter of 
encouragement and qualification to note that the re- 
cently amended constitution, which was drawn up by 
a committee of principals and teachers working to- 
gether in harmony, and with the sanction of the 
superintendent of schools, has been reprinted from 
this Bulletin in the leading educational journa!s of 
the country. From the grade teachers’ point of view, 
this important and long desired medium of expres- 
sion will depend for its success upon the solving of 
the other questions which are the subjects of this 
and of the Transcript’s article. 

A reasonable tenure of office, especially, is abso- 
lutely necessary before any teacher will feel impelled 
to speak with freedom and sincerity in either a local 
or a general council. 

The teachers of Chicago salute the Boston prophet. 
They salute him as a kindred spirit, and his city’s 
great convention as a landmark on the way of educa- 
tional progress. They believe with him that the 
hour is at hand for a new development, which shall 
be the work of the East and the West together, and 
a National Association in which the whole strength 
of the teaching profession shall be conceniered.— 
Chicago Federation Bulletin. 





BIBLICAL IGNORANCE. 


In a prominent educational institution in the East, 
questions were asked regarding the Bible, in an examina- 
tion, and the following are some of the answers. The 
students were from Christian homes and have had reli- 
gious training: — 

Pharaoh’s dream was of the seven pieces of corn, one 
of which took the other and left none. 

Samuel was the son of Saul. 

The first king of Israel was Samuel. The people not 
liking him caused his failure. 

The three points in the vow of the Nazarite was first 
Moses, the second Joseph, the third Joshua. 

The vow of the Nazarite was that he loved God and 
would marry the woman he wanted. 

The vow of the Nazarite was that Moses should de- 
liver the people out of bondage. 

Gideon with a small number of men put to flight the 
whole camp of Midian by each man having a pitcher 
with a light in it, and by rattling them as they ap- 
proached in the darkness. 

Ruth judged Israel. She is prominent because of her 
good deeds. 

Goshen is one of the rivers in the Garden of Eden. 

Samson found a dead lion’s body containing honey, 
and made up a riddle about it. 

Delilah was the mother of Samson. 
woman. 

Jacob was tempted by being thrown into prison, where 
he behaved most beautifully. 

Pharaoh had a dream which none could interpretate. 
Jacob interpretated it. 

Saul was Samuel’s guardian. 

Abraham was Jacob’s youngest son, and the cup was 
put in his bag when he and his brothers came into 
Egypt to get corn. 

Melchisadek was pursued by Abraham, overtaken and 
killed. 

Jacob was the father of David. 

Samuel was the son of Hannah, and his mother was 
forbidden to drink wine for fear it might make the little 
child sick. 

Jacob worked forty years in Egypt for one wife, and 
then worked forty more for Rachel. 

Abraham offered his son as a ram for a sacrifice to 
the Lord. 

Dagon was the chief God of the Moabites. 

Deborah helped the army to conquer Ai. She enter- 
tained one of the spies, and while he was sleeping drove 
a spike through, his head. 

When they were ready for battle they took pitchers 
and rattled them. 

Dagon was the son of Boaz, and had charge of the 
fields of Boaz. 

Samson pulled down two of the pillows on which the 
chief God of the Midianites stood. 

Dagon was a Philistine leader who overcame the sons 
of Eli when the ark was captured. 


She was a holy 


Joshua wrote the 90th Salm. 

The Israelites’ life in Egypt; they camped in Egypt 
and had some battles with other tribes. 

Israel was a great leader and prophet of the Israelites. 

Achan’s sin was making the golden calf. . 

Moses’ children were the Israelites. His choice wa 
Arron. 

Moses was born and he was put intoa little house 
which was dobbed with mud. 

The serpent was a rod which people could touch when 
they vere bitten by the snakes. 

A stick which Moses had was turned into a brazen 
serpent through God’s will. 








EXIT SUPERINTENDENT S——. 


The following conversation took place during one of 
the intermissions at the great N. E. A. meeting in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. S., one of the best known superintendents in New 
England, withal one of the best story-tellers, happening 
to overhear a remark of one of his teachers to the 
effect that she would like a situation in the West, says 
to her, “Oh! Miss M., you do not want to go West. Stay 
in the East and make some young man happy.” 

Quick as a flash came back the answer: “Oh! Mr. S., 
this is so sudden!” 


LANGUAGE OF CROWS. 


“Of all the birds of the air,” said the game-keeper of 
the Massachusetts Sportsmen’s Association, “I think 
crows are the greatest conversationalists.” 

“Do you mean that crows and other birds have a lan- 
guage?” he was asked. 

“I do, and if ever you study these black freebooters 
when looting in a grain field, I dare say you will think 
as Ido. They never attempt to do business in a field of 
corn without first establishing a system of outposts. If 
one sentinel can overlook the surrounding country, only 
one will be posted; but if circumstances require more 
than one, the necessary number will be assigned to duty. 

“These sentinels reconnoitre for the best positions for 
outlook, and settle down to watch. If one sights a man 
approaching without a gun, a rather lazy, indifferent 
‘caw’ is sounded, and the looters in the grain or corn 
take their time in winging away. But mark the differ- 
ence when a watcher sees a gun. Then there is an un- 
mistakable emphasis added to the danger signal, and 
there is no loitering among the robbers this time. All 
are in a hurry, and every one in the bunch seems to have 
something to say.” 

Turning to the partridge, and quail, and several vari- 
eties of water fowl, the game-keeper continued: — 

“Did ever you hear an old biddy partridge tell her 
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chickens to get under cover? Never! Well, she says it 
in very few words when surprised with her brood, and 
the little fellows disappear on the instant. While you 
are wondering what became of them, she begins to fake 
lameness, and tries to induce you to catch her. If you 
are not up to her tricks, you give chase, and when she 
has led you far enough away from her hiding chicks, 
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she'll likely startle you with a sudden thunder of wings, 
aud a burst of speed that will leave you standing wide- 
eyed with wonder. 

“Retrace your steps to the place whence she coaxed 
you, and sit down, keep quiet, wait. The mother bird 
will return in a few minutes, settle down noiselessly, and 
cluck. The note this time differs from that given when 
she saw you, and directly she sounds it all the little 
chicks bob up from under leaves and out of odd hiding 
places, and chase around with the old biddy after food. 

“Ducks and geese talk. There is no doubt of it, and if 
ever you saw an old gander entreating a flock of young 
and inexperienced goslings to heed not the wheedling 
honks of the Cape Cod decoys, you would be convinced. 
An English scientist named Nelson Wood, who has made 
a lifelong study of bird language, is competent to under- 
stand many bird signals and to give them himself. 
Birds that do not fly, and consequently are in greater 
danger, have a more extended vocabulary. Turkeys and 
yarnyard hens have a note for overhead danger, as when 
a hawk appears, and another for danger on the ground.” 

Exchange. ‘ 








VRIGIN OF NAMES IN MAINE.—(1.) 
Abahtacook, “a stream that runs parallel with a big 
river.” 
Abbot, from Professor John Abbot of Bowdoin College. 
Abocadneticook, ‘a stream narrowed by the moun- 
tains.” 
Aboljackarmegas, “bare or bold.” 
Acadia, “the region,” ‘‘the land.” 
\cquehadongonock, “smoked fish point.’ 
Acton, from Acton, Mass. 
Addison, from John Addison. 
Agamenticus, “on the other side of the river.’ 
Alamoosook, “‘Great dog place.” 
Albion, ancient name of England. - 
Alfred, for King Alfred of England. 
Allagash, “Bark cabin lake.”’ 
Ambajeejus, Indian for two large round rocks in pond. 
Ambajemackomas, ‘‘little cross pond.” 
Amberst, from New Hampshire town. 
Androscoggin, “fish spearing.” 
Appleton, for Nathaniel Appleton, an original pro- 
prietor. 
Aroostook, “good river.” 
Aswaguscawadic, “place where one is compelled to drag 
his canoe through stream.” 
Atkins, for early land owner. 
Atkinson, for Judge Atkinson. 
Augusta, for Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, wife of Frederich, 
Prince of Wales. 
Baldwin, for Loammi Baldwin. 
Bangor, from an old psalm tune. 
Bar Harbor, for Sandy bar. 
Baring, for Baring family of London. 
Baskahegan, “a branch stream which runs down.” 
Batehelders, for original grantee, Josiah Batchelder. 
Bath, for city in England. 
Belfast, city in Ireland. 
Benedicta, for Bishop Benedicta Fenwick. 
Berwick, city in England. 
Biddeford, place in England. 
Bingham, for William Bingham, large land owner. 
Blaine, for James G. Blaine. 
Blanchard, early proprietor, Charles Blanchard. 
Blue Hill, from mountain. 
Boardman, for Herbert Boardman, settler. 
Boothbay, for town in England. 
Bowdoinham, for James Bowdoin, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, or for William Bowdoin, of Boston. 
Powerbank, for first owner. 
Brassna, for Indian chief, “frank.” 
Brewer, fur Colonel John Brewer. 
Bridgeton, for Moody Bridges, an early settler. 
Bristol, from English town. 
Brooks, for Governor Brooks of Massachusetts. 
Brownfield, for Captain Henry Young Brown. 
Brownville, for Deacon Francis Brown. 
Buckfield, for Abijah Bucks. 
Bucksport, for Colonel Jonathan Bucks. 
Buxton, for native place of Rev. Paul Coffin, first min- 


ister. 





Calais, for French city. 
Camden, for Chief Justice Pratt, Earl of Camden. 
Cape Elizabeth, from cape which was named for Queen 
lizabeth. 

Carmel, from mountain in Palestine. 

Carribuck, “place where the water forms a semi-circle 
round the land.” 

Carrying Place, so-named 


because Indians had lo 


‘'ry canoes from one water way to another on route 


'o Canada. : 


Casco, “resting place.” 
Castine, for Baron de St. Castine. 


Cathenew, “bent,” “crooked.” 

Cheputnaiticook, “‘great hill lake.” 
Chamberlain, for an old settler. 

Charleston, for Charles Vaughan, an early settler. 
Chebeague, “Great Waters.” 

Cheputaniticook, ‘‘great hill lake.” 


Chesuncook, “goose place,” or “place where many 


streams empty in.” 


Cobbosseecontee river and lake, “place where sturgeon 


are taken.” 


Cobscook, arm of Passamaquoddy bay, “rough water,” 


or “sturgeon catching place.” 
Cooper, township, for General John Cooper. 
Corinna, for Greek poetess of Boeotia. 
Cornville, from unusually good yield of corn. 


Cranberry, islands, from marsh of cranberries on 


largest island. 
Cranberry Isles, town, from the islands. 
Cundy, from family. 
Cupsuptic, “act of drawing a seine while fishing.’’ 


Cushing, for Lieutenant-Governor Cushing of Massa- 


chusetts. 
Cutler, for Joseph Cutler, early proprietor. 
Cyr, for family numerous in that section. 
Dagget, for early settler. 


Damariscotta, ‘‘a ewife place,” or “river of little fishes.” 


Payton, for prominent politician. 

Deblois, for Thomas A. Deblois, bank president. 

Dedham, for Massachusetts town. 

Deer Isle, from 
abundant. 


Dennys, for Indian. 

Dennysville, from Dennys river. 

Dexter, for Judge Dexter, candidate for governor. 
Dixmont, for Dr. Elijah Dix of Boston. 
Dixville, for Colonel Timothy Dix, early settler. 


Durham, from former residence of royal family, early 


settlers. 
EKasiport, most eastern city in country. 
Ebeeme, ‘‘where they get high bush cranberries.” 
Ebenecook, ‘‘bread place’ or “high-bush 
place.” 
Eddington, for Colonel Eddy. 
den, for Richard Eden, early English author. 


Edgecomb, for Lord Edgecomb, friend of American 


colonies. 

Elizabeth, for Queen Elizabeth. 

Ellsworth, for Oliver Ellsworth. 

Eskutassis, “small trout.” 

Eskweskwewadjo, “‘she-bear mountain.” 

Eustis, for early proprietor. 

Fairfield, from beauty of fields. 

Falmouth, from place in England. 

Fort Fairfield, from fort named for John Fairfield, 
governor of Maine. 

Fort Kent, for fort named for Governor Kent of Maine. 

Foxcroft, for Colonel Joseph Foxcroft. 

Franklin, for Benjamin Franklin. 

Freeport, intended that it should be a free port. 

Frenchman, settled by Frenchmen. 

Fryeburg, for Joseph Frye. 

Gardiner, for Sylvester Gardiner. 

Gardner, for Colonel Thomas Gardner. 

Garfield, for President Garfield. 

Garland, for first settler. 

Georgetown, for George I. of England. 

Gilead, from balm of gilead tree in centre of town. 

Goose, from goose nest found on bank of pond at 
source. 

Gorham, for Colonel Shuball Gorham, or Captain John 
Gorham. 

Gouldsboro, for Robert Gould. 

Grand Isle, from island in river. 

Grand Lake Stream, from lake in 
state. 

Gray, for Thomas Gray. 

Great Black, “big black stream.” 

Gross, point on Penobscot river for first settler. 

Hallowell, for Benjamin Hallowell. 

Hampden, for John Hampden, English patriot. 

Hancock, for John Hancock. 

Harpswell, probably for town in England. 

Harrison, for Harrison Gray Otis. 

Hewes, point in Penobscot bay, for first settler. 

Hipocrass Island, “spiced wine.” 

Hiram, for “Hiram, King of Tyre.” 

Hodgdon, for proprietor, John Hodgdon. 

Houlbon, for early settler. 
at mouth 


northern part of 


Hunniwell, point of Kennebec river, for 
former resident. 

Industry, from character of people. 

Island Falls, from island, midway of stream at verge 
of falls. 

Isle au Haut, island composed of cliffs, “isle of the 


height,” 


three islands on which deer were 


cranberry 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE SOUTH. By William G. 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The author of this beautiful story has an accurate 
knowledge of the history and spirit of the times found 
in the South in the days before the war. His inter- 
pretation of the ideals and fine points of honor which 
characterized the men and women of that day is de- 
lightfully portrayed. 

The story is that of a family feud and the duelling 
field, interwoven with charming love scenes and char- 
acteristic descriptions. It is a fine illustration of the 
social standard of the day, while its style and literary 
sense make the story one of the best of the year. 
ESPERANTO—THE STUDENTS’ COMPLETE TEXT- 

BOOK. Compiled by J. C. O’Connor. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell. 

This is a curious little book for philologists. It is the 
grammar and principles of structure, including reading 
and conversation of a new “Universal Language.” The 
book has been personally supervised by Dr. Lamenhof, 
the founder of the language. There is much interest 
in the introduction, written by Dr. Lamenhof. 

CERES AND PERSIPHONE. A Child Play. By Maud 
Menefee, with the Hymn ito Demeter, translated by 
Andrew Lang. Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming child play in which, with mythical 
flavor, is told the story of the opening of the spring. 
Now that the story of the way in which life overcomes 
death, in which spring leaps from the couch of Hades to 
return to Mother Earth as the outburst of the year, the 
wonder is that it has not been given us earlier in form 
fer school use. 

It is a noble piece of nature study verse. It is deeply 
religious without saying anything about it, and there is 
the richest vein of ethics. A few lines will suggest the 
trend. 

Ceres, earth-mother, says:— 

My pulse-throbs make 
The leaf-buds break. 
* ca * ” - 
Of the ocean: — 
* * * the errant Main 
That idly mocks the sky all day, 
And steals the earth in wanton play 
To filing it back in barren shoals again. 
‘ * os 7 * 
Persiphone, the spring, says:— 
Fear lost, then hope is pilot,— 
* o + ” oe 
Ebb-tide ne’er sweeps to living streams. 
Who brings the light 
Hath banished night. 
a. * a a * 
Hades says of spring: — 
She’d doom the deathless gods to die! 
a * * a * 
Hope is new life, 
Faith is new birth, 
bd ok ot od a 
Joys come and go, 
Night follows day, 
But with the sun 
It’s morning alway! 

Two French books from Henry Holt & Co. are “Simple 
French,” edited, with composition exercises and vocabu- 
lary, by Victor E. Francois, A. M., of the College of the 
City of New York, and Pierre F. Giroud of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia (sixty cents), and “Un Beau Mariage,” 
a four-act comedie, by Emile Augier and Edouard Fous- 
sier, edited by Professor Stuart Symington of Amherst, 
M. Louis R. Herrick of Massachusetts State College, and 
Louis E. Cadieux. 

The first is a book of simple stories, quite out of the 
usual order, and highly to be recommended, with compo- 
sition exercises, a vocabulary, and list of irregular verbs. 
It is an excellent book for beginners. 

The second is a charming little comedy for prose read- 
ing. The story turns on the social criterion of customs 
and manners established by the second empire. It is 
bright and entertaining. 


A new series, called “The Lake German Series,” 
issued by Scott, Foresman, & Co. of Chicago, begins with 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. It is edited with introduction 
and notes by Carl Edgar Eggert, Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The style of editing is good, and the 
edition will take its place among others made for schools 
and general study. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have made a novel device for 
advertising, in a little book in blue board covers, which 
they call Scribner’s Private School Primer. This Primer 
is a collection of fac-simile pages of old primers chosen 
from the Ford collection. There is the “New England 
Primer,” “The New York Primer,” “The Franklin Fam- 
ily Primer,” “The Southern Primer,’ ‘The’ Clinton 
Primer.” 

After these reproductions is Scribner’s own advertise- 
ment, giving plans and rates fully, of educational adver- 
tising in their magazines. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘* Scientific Method in Edneation.” By Ella Flagg Young. Price, 
25 cents. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

“A History of American Literature.” Ry W P. Trent. Price, 
#1.40.——** Se'ections from Homer’a Iliad.” By A. R. Benner. Price, 
$1.60. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“College Course of Shorthand.” By F.J. Stein. Price $1.25. Phil- 
adelphia: F. J. Stein. 

‘The Modern Arithmetic — Advanced Grade.” By Archibald? Mu~ 
ray. —‘ Modern Arithmetic — Primary and Elementary Grades.” 
By Archit.ald Murray. St. Louie: Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 

“The Critical Period ef American History, 1783-1780." By John 
Fiske.——“ Literary Landmarks of Boston.” By Lindsay Swift. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘‘The History of France.” By Arthur Hassall. Price, 49 cents.— 
* Mediaeval French Literature.” sv Gaston Paris. Price, 40 centr, 
—~ “How We Are Fed.” By J. F. Chamberlain. Price, 40 cents 
Now York: The Macmillan Company, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be availa>le, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


RUMFORD FALLS. Superintendent 
Payson Smith, superintendent of schools 
of Rumford Falls and Mexico, received 
the degree of A. M. from Tufts College 
at its last commencement. This is an 
honor which the friends of Mr. Smith feel 
he highly deserves. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Educational Boston was given 
quite a sensation last week at the confession 
of Willard S. Allen to embezzlement to the 
extent of $80,000 from the Preachers’ Aid 
Fund of the New England Conference of the 
Methodist church. Mr. Allen has been for 
sixteen years a member of the Boston school 
board. Despite the crime there are many 
warm personal friends who grieve more than 
they blame. Two things are incredible,— 
that for twelve years he was the treasurer of 
a Fund of such magnitude without being asked 
to give a bond, and that such a man as his 
friends have thought him to be that he should 
have been willing to clean out the only funds 
from which the disabled Methodist preachers 
could be assisted. Mr. Allen is brother-in- 
law of Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews. 


NEW SALEM. W. D. Davis, who has 
been principal of the South Framingham 
grammar school, has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools of the towns of New 
Salem, Dana, Prescott, and Greenwich, to 
succeed, Hmerson L. Adams. 

FRAMINGHAM. Walter H. Cushing, 
who has been sub-master in the Medford 
high school for some years, has been 
elected principal of the Framingham high 
school. 

NANTUCKET. The Nantucket County 
Teachers’ Association is one of the insti- 
tutions of the island. For seven years it 
has met annually in July, and though the 
teachers are very few in the county, and 
the annual dues are only twenty-five 
cents, there has never failed to be a good 
attendance and an attractive program. 
It has a two days’ session, which almost 
no other county in the state has. It 
meets in vacation, which no other county 
association does. The program this 
year—July 16 and 17—is a sample of what 
Nantucketans enjoy annually: — 

Address, “Wild Birds and Their 


Music,” F. Schuyler Mathews of Boston; 
illustrated lecture, “Color and Colora- 
tion (Pattern) in Animals,’ Dr. Benja- 
min Sharp of Nantucket; address, 
“Geography,” Louis P. Nash, superin- 
tendent of schools, Holyoke, Mass.; ad- 
dress, “‘Formation of Islands,” Dr. F. P. 
Gulliver of St. Mark’s school, Southboro, 
Mass.; reception for members of the as- 
sociation at the house of Miss E. R. 
Coffin, Lily street. The entertainment 
of the evening will include piano solos by 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray of Philadel- 
phia, and readings by C. T. Copeland of 
Harvard University. 


FRAMINGHAM. The, New England 
Chautauqua assembly held _ its an- 
nual session Wednesday, August 5, to 
Wednesday, August 12, inclusive. Dr. 
George N. Clark, founder of Laurel Park 
Chautauqua assembly, was superin- 
tendent of instruction; Ashton Lewis, 
choral and orchestral leader; quartette— 
Miss Isabel Verne, soprano; Miss Grace 
B. Burnap, contralto; E. E. Holden, 
tenor; Oscar L. Hogan, bass; special solo- 
ist—Mrs. Bertha Cushing-Child, con- 
tralto; readers—Miss Abbie May Evans, 
Miss Lillian Arline Hall, Miss Jenny P. 
Haskell, Miss Ellen Hattie Atwater; phy- 
sical culture in charge of Miss Ellen 
Hattie Atwater; children’s class, Miss L. 
Ruth Clarke, assisted by Miss Mary Q. 
Brown; school of health, Dr. Mary B. 
Nicola. 

Tuesday, August 11—11 a. m: “A 
Glimpse of Holland,” Rev. Charles M. 
Melden, D. D.; 2 p. m.: Vocal recital, 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing-Child, contralto, as- 
sisted by Miss Lillian Arline Hall, reader. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Miss Annie Plunkett of 
Norwich has been engaged by the school 
committee at Gales Ferry to teach the 
coming term in that district. Miss 
Plunkett is a graduate of the Norwich 
Free Academy and of the Willimantic 
Normal School. earn 


NEW BRITAIN. Dr. M. G. Benedict 
and family are in the Catskills, where 
they will stay a month. They will go 
from there to Utica, N. Y., where Dr. 
Benedict has accepted the principalship 
of the public academy. 


NEW HAVEN. Miss Elizabeth Bick- 
ford, teacher of biology at Hillhouse, has 
resigned her position to accept an offer 
from the Newton (Mass.) high school. 
She has taught at Hillhouse nearly three 
years Miss Bickford is a graduate of 
the Boston Institute of Technology, and 
has been a teacher at Vassar College. 


MIDDLETOWN. Senator Joseph R. 
Hawley has presented to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity over 300 volumes of public docu- 
ments from his own library. 


HAZARDVILLE. Elmer E. Randall, 
who has been principal of the public 
schools in Hazardville for over twenty 
vears, has tendered his resignation to 
the Enfield board of school visitors. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Iawrence C. Hull, for the past year 
principal of the Shortridge high school, 
Indianapolis, has resigned to become the 
head master of the Michigan Military 
Academy at Orchard Lake. 

John F. Haines, for many years the 
superintendent at Noblesville, was 
elected superintendent of Hamilton 
county. J. A. Carnegy, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, succeeds to the superintendency 
of the Noblesville schools. ; 

D. M. Geeting resigned at Greensburg, 
and is succeeded by Elmer C., Jerman, 
who retired from the superintendency of 
Decatur county in June. 

John C. Stratton, a graduate of In- 
diana University, department of mathe- 
matics, is the new teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Vincennes high school. 

Mr. Castleman leaves the Bloomington 
high school to accept the position of 
teacher of English in the Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy at Orchard Lake. 

J. H. Castleman, for several years 
principal of the Fairmount high school, 
has resigned, and goes to the Blooming- 
ton high school to take the position 
made vacant by the resignation of his 
brother. 

A. M. Highley has been promoted from 
a ward principalship at Fairmount to 
the principalship of the high school. 

Franklin College is fortunate in gse- 
curing Superintendent Charles N. Peak 
of Princeton as professor of history. Mr. 
Peak is an A. B. and A. M. from Indiana 
University. 

H. B. Moore, assistant professor of 
English in Indiana University, goes to 
the Manual Training high school, Indian- 


apolis, as head of the department of Eng- 
lish. 

Dr. C. T. Knipp, assistant professor of 
physics in Indiana University, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in the 
University of Illinois. 

W. C. Goble, formerly of Fairmount, 
is the new superintendent at Greenfield. 
He succeeds A. E. Martin. 

tuy M. Wilson, for several years 
superintendent of the North Salem 
schools, is now county superintendent of 
Hendricks county. 

Cy Mead, who has been teaching in 
Montana, has returned to Indiana and 
accepted the principalship of the Spencer 
high school. 

J. W. Dunn, for the past five years 
superintendent of the schools at Knox, is 
now in charge of the schools of Starke 
county. 

Ernest Wiles returns to Indiana from 
Michigan, and becomes the principal of 
the Muncie high school. 


MISSOURI. 

There are about 3,000 teachers in the 
twelve state and approved summer 
schools now in session. This means 
much for education in our state. A large 
percentage of them are there not merely 
for the purpose of making grades or 
credits toward certificates, but for the 
purpose of carrying back to their schools 
this fall information, power, and ski. 
These, combined with ambition and pro- 
fessional spirit, will contribute much 
toward hgher and better things for Mis- 
souri schools in the future. 

The Missouri Agricultural College is 
now issuing a series of bulletins on agri- 
culture and horticulture that, preserved 
and bound, will constitute a fairly com- 
plete text on these subjects. The subject 
matter of these bulletins is the result of 
observations and experiments made right 
here in Missouri, and will be of especial 
interest and value to Missouri farmers 
and teachers. Write Dean H. J. Waters, 
Columbia, Mo., for any information about 
them. They are prepared to supplement 
the state course of study for rural 
schools. 

The state auditor has certified to the 
state superintendent of public schools 
that the amount of state school moneys 
this year is $1,232,598.14. Superintendent 
Carrington will apportion this amount 
among the several counties, in proportion 
to the enumeration of school children. 
This apportionment will be made before 
the end of the month, and just as soon as 
the county clerks certify their enumera- 
tion lists. On July 18 all except four 
counties had reported. The amount this 
year exceeds that of last year by $62,287, 
which will give each child about $1.26, 
instead of $1.20, as last year. 

A great majority of the county school 
commissioners have agreed with the 
state superintendent as to dates of the 
teachers association to be held in each 
county in the state during the months of 
September, October, and November. This 
insures the co-operation of the state edu- 
cational institutions with the state super- 
intendent and county boards in preparing 
the very best things for these meetings. 
It is confidently expected that great en- 


thusiasm and general educational awak-. 


ening will result from these meetings. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


The State Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins is just completing an addition to 
the chapel and a new electrical engineer- 
ing building. 

The Denver Teachers’ Club has a free 
bed in one of the hospitals for the use of 
its members. 

The several school districts within the 
corporate limits of Denver have been 
consolidated into one district, with Aaron 
rove as superintendent, and ae of 
Greenlee first assistant, and Charles E. 
Chadsey, second, 

Professor V. C. Alderson of Chicago 
University was elected president of the 
School of Mines, and entered upon his 
duties August 1. 

More than the usual number of 
changes’ in superintendency of the 
larger towns of the state have occurred 
this vear. 

M. F. Miller of South Denver goes to 
Fort Collins, to succeed Professor Shoff. 

C. V. Parker of Trinidad will fill a 
similar position at Julesburg. His place 
is filled by Professor Treat of Manitou. 

H. M. Barrett, for several years asso- 
ciate editor of the Colorado School Jour- 
nal, has been elected principal of the 
Centennial high school at Pueblo. 

Colorado College has just established 
a complete school of engineering. 


Some men are born tired; some achieve 
that tired feeling; while others have their 
tires punctured. 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN BOSTON, 1903 

(Prepared by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Agriculture, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club.) 


The first school garden in Boston was 
established in 1891 at the George Putnam 
grammar school. it was planted with 
ferns and wild flowers taken from the 
fields. In 1900 eighty of the pupils of 
this school were given plots 4x10 feet in 
which to grow flowers and vegetables, 
doing all the work of preparation, plant- 
ing, and caring for the gardens. 

In 1901 the second garden was estab- 
lished in connection with the Boston 
Normal School. Forty boys from the 
Rice grammar and forty girls from the 
Franklin grammar _— school (seventh 
grade) had beds 4x10 feet. Here an at- 
tempt was made to correlate the garden 
work with schoolroom studies by letter- 
writing, diaries, plotting out of grounds. 
etc. This garden was in a crowded part 
of the city, and every effort was made to 
interest the parents in the work of the 
children. The vegetables were taken 
home, parents were invited to the gar- 
dens, and, as a result, many home gar- 
dens are now carried on. The children 
worked regularly during the whole sea- 
son, from seeding to maturity. 

The science department of the Norma! 
Schoel directs the work of this garden 
An elective course, including instruction 
in simple agriculture, together with 
practical work in laying out school gar- 
dens and teaching gardening to children. 
is now cffered to the Normal Schoo! stu- 
dents. During the present year twenty 
young women have availed themselves 
of this course. 

A yearly appropriation has been mad: 
by the school committee towards the ex- 
pense of this enterprise; but the ecx'en 
sion and enlargement of the movement is 
due to the Twentieth Century Club 
This club has met by far the larger por- 
tion of the expenses, including the pur- 
chase of tools, shrubs for decoration, and 
the salary of a teacher during the sum- 
mer months. 

The same year the Massachusetts 
Civic League carried on garden work 
successfully in the Columbus-avenu 
playground. The work has been con- 
tinued and developed until now a large 
number of children from the neighbor 
hood have individual gardens. Teacher 
from schools near by work with their 
pupils during the school year and during 
vacation, and a garden instructor is em- 
ployed to meet the children. 

This vear the women’s auxiliary of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation, through its Boston’ branch, *has 
developed the garden work very consid- 
erably. Eight new gardens have been es- 
tablished, in the main following the plan 
of the Normal School. garden. These are 
in the various school districts of the city. 
and are carried on as an integral part of 
school work. 

Following is a list of the principal 
schoel gardens in Boston and vicinity, 
showing location, hours when the chil- 
dren are at work, and means of reaching 
them by electric cars. Visitors will be 
welcome: -—- 

George Putnam school, Columbus ave- 
nue. Boys and girls; individual gar- 
dens; vegetables and flowers; suburban 
district; reached by Egleston-square car. 

Normal School garden, Dartmouth 
street, corner of Warren avenue. Di- 
rected by the science department, Boston 
Normal Schcol; gardening done by Ri 
school hoys and Franklin school girls, 
120 children in all; grammar grade; in- 
door and outdoor lessons in nature study 
and gardening given by Normal students; 
individual beds; very thickly-settled dis 
trict; numbers of tiny home gardens car 
ried on in back yards; hours for work, 
four to half-past five Tuesdays and 
Thursdays during July and August; 
daily at the same hours July 6 to 10, in- 
clusive; South and West End car passe 
garden. 

Columbus-avenue garden. Boys and 
girls; individual beds; vegetables and 
flowers; 245 gardens; groups of children 
at work throughout the day; Columbu 
avenue via Roxbury Crossing; many ca! 
pass the garden. 

I.yman school, Gove street, East Bo 
ton. Boys and girls of grammar grat 
have individual gardens set apart in 
sunny schoolyard; gardens along wal! 
very crewded district; population large! 
of foreign extraction; hours, Tuesda) 
and Fridays, four to five; East Bosto! 
ferry and Lexington-street car. 

Hancock school, North End, Parment 
and Prince streets. Enclosed garden 4 
joining schoolyard; girls of seven 
grade; individual beds for flowers a0! 
vegctables; most crowded part of Boston, 
population exclusively foreign; near Old 
North church, Copp’s Hill, ete.; hours ©! 
work, Monday; and Thursdays, four ‘° 
five; East Boston car; get off corner ©! 
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Farm school, Thompson’s Island. 
private school for boys; instituted in struct the students of every secondary 
i814: supported by subscriptions; agri- school. Moreover, in view of the fact form, from latest com- 
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course: with it are combined the studies college, and for this reason must b2 mittee revisions and officially correct. In English ( including 
that are taken in the regular grammar taught in every high school where stu- Grammar, Composition, Reading, Penmanship), Geography, Ele- 


school grades; Charles H. Bradley, dents are preparing for college, why not p 
uperintendent; school reached by go one step further and require it for mentary Science, Nature 


Marine park boat service from public high school graduation? There should be < ‘ i 
landing, corner of Second and Sixth no difference between the regular course; Otudy, History and Civics, 
streets, South Boston; hourly boats from and the college-preparatory courses in and Mathematics . together 

e ’ 


1 p.m. to 5 p. m. English in secondary schools. Z ; 
BROOKLINE. The study of the English language and with Course of Study in 


a et 2 its literature is inferior in importance to - ‘ é ° ) ° 
Lincoln school, corner of Boylston and none in the curriculum. It offers all the Music, Drawing, Cooking, Sewing, I hysiology. Adopted May 


(Cypress streets. Boys and girls;  indi- mi my 
ver y 8 opportunities for mental training afforded 
27, 1903. 


























vidual beds; Cypress-street or Ipswich- by the stuéy of eae lanwuame aad ta ad 
street car; hours, 9 to 10.30 Mondays, ?Y ‘He § suage, anc sil = : : 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. dition introduces the student to the lit- The product of the ablest practical schoolmen of the day. 
Sewall school. Boys and girls; indi- ¢rature of his own tongue, which must : ? ‘ 
vidual beds; Cypress-street car; at the always be the chief source of his own Some startling changes. 
end of the route: hours, 10.30 to 12 (same thought, inspiration, ideals, and aesthetic 
davs as above). enjoyment, and must also be the vehicle PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAN. COURSE OF STUDY ALONE, 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
ton street; Tuesdays and Thursdays, § to of his communication with his fellowmen . . . \ ‘ 1 ‘ 
10.80: take any Brookline car; get off at From the point of view of the business THE METROPOLITAN TEACHER, 10 East 14th St., NEW YORK. 
Pond avenue; short walk. man no study is so important as the study : — 
MEDFORD setae somata tetany te PHONIC SUGGESTIONS wees 
Curtis school, Paris street (primary). pen more emacs Siok ae anda The day it breaks though it never falls— 
Individual gardens bordering  play- ni lee r “ sh ae ad oo . The reason I’m sure I can’t see; 
. . with justice be said that English is the BY EDWIN L. SABIN, , : p 
grounds; vegetables, wild flowers, shrubs, language of commerce all over the world The night it falls but it does not break— 
ferns. : ual il fe It’s very perplexing to me! 
Swan school, corner of Park and Wash- Out of more than 600 .etters received by When the English tongue we speak, — St. Nicholas. 
ington streets (primary). Community °° of the largest wholesale commercial why is “break” not rhymed with 
plan; hardy perennials, annuals, and —- . a big hd oe <j day, “freak’’? 
some attempt at vegetable raising. rom Gi: quarters © e giobe, only Six Will you tell me why it’s true : ’ ' 
Washington school, Cross street (gram- Were written in some foreign language, We say “sew,” but likewise “few”; Are You Going to the World’s Fair P 
mar). Small vegetable garden. and on four of the six the statement was And the maker of a verse 4 If so, write to-day for valuable information how 
Centre school, High street (grammar). ™ade, “English used in our office.” Cannot cap his “horse” with “‘worse’’? to save money and much inconvenience by 
Vegetables, with some attempt at flower The business houses of Continental “Beard” sounds not the same as “heard”; ptt v. Bid "Secentishs af coca ans clventt 
culture, Europe are so fully alive to the necessity “Cord” is different from ‘“‘word’’; being arranged for through the World’s Fair 
Brooks school (grammar), West Med- of their young men being equipped with “Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; Visitors’ Rooming Association, 7th floor 
a proper knowledge of English that a full “Shoe” is never rhymed with ‘‘foe.” pp neeagle oy Ione touts, So. Our uniformed 











nearly Think of “hose” and ‘dose’ and “‘lose’’; 
Think of “‘goose’—and yet of ‘“‘choose.” eM AOL EAP Te a a mre: 
of “comb” and “tomb” and Qiirone PITMANIC SHORTHAND. 


ford. Wild flowers, ferns. 
Cradock school, Summer street, and course therein is prescribed at 
Gleason school, Warren street, West every secondary school, commercial 
school, and college in the various coun- Think 


Medford (primary); similar to other pri- in . 
mary gardens. tries. Shall we continue to be less dili- “bomb 3 es 7 7 Anyone with an ordinary education can 
“Doll and roll, and home” and learn it without instructor. $1.25 a 


gent, less far-seeing, in view of the neces- = 
Ths — © ' sity resting upon us to turn out youns “some. Ries) ee copy. Francis J. Srer, 3lst and Cumber- 
fig a shall — take in the vaca- men as well trained for the higher And since “pay 1S: rhymed with “say, te « oie Philadelphia, Pa. 
neal awh That is a question which } oo nches of commercial work, at home Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
on Probably come home to many this 114 abroad, as are the young men of We have “blood” and “food” and “good”; 
Peery and it will come to many more these Euro ean countries? “Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
elore the outing season is ended. It is oe ee cage —— Ther “done,” but “ ” and ’ 
never good policy to put heavy books that If the United States is to maintain Its " za ny ei , ne Washinat S N. Y. Cit 

‘ a , ip in e srcial affairs, cer- —* ashington Square, N. Y. City. 

eet elms Is there any reason known? g q : y 























belong to the “literature of knowledge” , ; 

in the vacation satchel; for when the sun 7 the — gi ge — be And. im short, it sueuen. ae ane 
is bright and the birds sing, and little Jarge vocabulary, facility in Its use, , 4 pat OS 

checkers of shade and Po pings thrown ability to handle the various forms of dis- Sound and eS sibeaiaa SCHOOL OF } 

on the page before you, you will find it course—narration, description, exposli- _ . a 

tion, and argumentation—will be among meapeneieainnen P E DAG OG y ; 
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Bhan Myst de ge mage man, and how can these be better secured Summer Nature Study. 


A Graduate School of educational science, 














tudy of facts. What you want when on Raggett ? sgh apg) woe 

a vacati j ; y suc S as 8 , 

ca : Mion | is to be amused and inter- than by the “a y, OF such DMX Plants, Birds, and Insects, by expert instructors. | furnishing thorough professional equipment 
ted, When outdoor games become Mentioned above: ae , Locust Grove Farm, at North Rehoboth Mass. for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 

wearisome, or you are sore and tired from The fact that English is not required Electries to Attleboro, Taunton, and Pawtucket. grades of higher educational work. 

too much 4 Di ) f juati f some high schools in A fine opportunity for a limited number. The Dogrese of Master of Pedagogy and 

nuch tramping over the hills, a good or graduation roms - a ons fon 3 Five weeks school, beginning July 27. Doctor of Pedagogy are conferred. . 

OOK that will make you lose all count of the state of New York is humiliating, Terms, $6 a week, including board and instruction. ene ep eet te Siseeky Biliee eee versity 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION a8 complete as possibile, tae editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Dr. Pearsons has promised to give 
$50,000 to Yankton College next Thanks- 
giving, if an equal amount is raised by 
that time. The whole $100,000 must be 
used for endowment. Current expenses 
must also be kept up, so that there wul 
be no outstanding obligations at that 
time. Dr. Pearsons says that he makes 
this new offer because the trustees and 
faculty of the college have so managed 
the institution as to absolutely avoid all 
debt. This has meant hard work and re- 
duced salaries. Eager anxiety to offer 
new courses and expand the work in va- 
rious desirable ways has had to be held 
in check. However, the annual expense 
has been rigidly kept within the limits of 
income and probable current gifts, so 
that the college has closed three years in 
succession without any debt whatever or 
reduction of the modest salaries voted at 
the beginning of the year. If the new en- 
dowment cau be secured, it will put the 
institution on an absolutely solid founda- 
tion, and permit early expansion of num- 
bers and work. 

Rev. Hugh Ross Hatch of Wolfville, 
N. S., has been appointed professor of 
mathematics at Colby College, to succeed 
Professor L. F. Warren, resigned. 

Mr. Hatch was graduated from Colby 
in the class of 1890. He studied three 
years at the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, and was ordained at Islesboro, Me., 
in 1893. That same year he returned to 
Newton Seminary as professor of the Old 
Testament, remaining four years, when 
he went to Wolfville. 

Dr. Freeman Parmenter of Brown Uni- 
versity, a graduate of Boston University, 
has been appointed professor of chem- 
istry, to succeed the late Professor Elder, 
who died on Commencement day this 
year. 

It is announced at Geneva, N. Y., that 
William Smith, a millionaire nursery- 
man, will endow a college for women, to 
be known as the William Smith College 

for Women. The institution will be on a 
site of thirty acres in one of the most 
beautiful sections in the outskirts of 
Geneva. The plans call for one building, 
to cost $150,000. Mr. Smith is one of 
Geneva’s largest benefactors. Besides 
giving largely to public institutions, he 
maintains the Smith Observatory. 

President Crawford of Alleghany Col- 
lege has sent out notice to the trustees 
that Mrs. Hettie F. Ballantyne of Pitts- 
burg gives $30,000 to the college to endow 
scholarships in memory of her husband, 

the late Dr. James Alexander Ballantyne. 
The income of the fund is to be used to 
pay the college term fees of the sons and 
daughters of ministers of the Pittsburg 
conference, and also the term fees of 
young men from the same conference 
who are studying for tne ministry. 

The board of trustees and faculty of 
Muskingum College, Ohio, are planning 
great things for the institution. The 
teaching force is complete in every re- 
spect. The board has been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing the services of Pro- 
fessor A. H. Wright, A. M., who has been 
elected substitute professor of natural 
sciences. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, class of ’98. 
He has given special attention to the 
study of natural sciences. Since gradua- 
tion he has had five years of practical 
experience in high school work, three 
years at Duquesne, and two years at 
Greenville, Pa. Dr. Moffat, president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, bears 
testimony to Professor Wright as a stu- 
dent and teacher of high literary excel- 
lence. Professor Howard McDonald is 
the other new professor. He will have 
charge of German, and will also do some 
work in the departments of Greek and 
histcry. Two years ago Professor Mc- 
Donald graduated from Muskingum Col- 
lege, taking the classical degree One 
year ago he graduated from Princeton 
University, receiving the degree of B. A. 
Last year he was professor in Knoxville 
College. With the addition of this young 
blood, the college ought to be enabled to 
grow and expand as never before. 


La Montt—‘“Children are sgs0 
worse than they used to be. 
attribute it to?” 


much 
What do you 


La Moyne—‘Improved ideas in build- 
ing.”’ 

La Montt—“What has that to do with 
it?’’ 


La Moyne—‘Much. Shingles are scarce, 
and you can’t spank a boy with a tin 
roof,’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Keep the New Books delivered to the 





Scholars in September 


"4 CLEAN AND SOUND CONDITION 


DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


This is only possible by adopting 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


Consisting of Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper. 


REDUCE ANNUAL OUTLAY for New Books 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


-Samples Free. 


by making them last from 
40 per cent. to Go per cent. longer. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 143. 


Springfield, Mass. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Midsummer Holiday Century is 
characterized by articles on unknown re- 
gions, by a varied personal interest and 
by an appeal to artistic taste, both in 
color-work and in black and white. The 
most out-of-the-way articles are ‘“‘New 
Light on Lhasa, the Forbidden City,” and 
“An Artist in the Antarctic,” by F. W. 
Stokes. Other outdoor subjects are 
Yellowstone Park (‘A Place of Mar- 
vels’), by Ray Stannard Baker, in “The 
Great Northwest” series, and “An Eng- 
lish Game-Park,” with text and pictures, 
by the artists Gleeson and Knight. The 
personal articles comprise letters of 
Walter Scott, “Chapters from a Diplo- 
matic Life,” reminiscences of people and 
events, by Andrew D. White, and “Wes- 
ley’s Days of Triumph,” a pen portrait of 
this great preacher, by Professor Win- 
chester. An authoritative and important 
special article on a topic of current in- 
terest to both town and country is “A 
City’s Campaign for Pure Milk,” by Miss 
Fallows. The fiction of the number is 
not the least of its attractions. T. B. 
Aldrich contributes a paper of random 
observations on life and literature, and 
there is an example of Frederick Mac- 
Monnie’s portraiture, and the usual 
humorous miscellany. 


—The August Atlantic is largely a fic- 
tion number for summer and leisurely 
reading. It opens with a striking novel- 


ette by Margaret Sherwood, entitled 
“Daphne,’’ which presents an original and 
delightful iove story portrayed with great 
skill and charm. Shorter complete stories 
are by Lafcadio Hearn, Esther Tiffany, 
Alexander Black, and R. E. Young. Ina 
more sober and instructive vein are Pro- 
fessor Charles J. Bullock’s analytical and 
valuable essay upon “The Consolidation 
of American Banking Institutions,” a 
peculiarly timely paper during the pres- 
ent era of trusts and consolidations; 
Henry James’ elaborate and sympathetic 
review of the work and works of Emile 
Zola; and Arthur Stanley Riggs’s valu- 
able and important ‘‘Letter from the Phil- 
ippines.”’ Among miscellaneous papers 
and essays are an admirable account of 
“Lawn Tennis,” by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier; ‘‘Consecrated to Crime,’ by Agnes 
Repplier—a summary of visits to some 
blood-stained historic chateaux and 
castles; Dallas Lore Sharp’s “Birds from 
a City Roof,” and Louis C. Elson’s paper 
on “Our Public Education in Music.” 
“Reading Out of Door Books,” ‘Books 
New and Old,” “Some Fiction, Mainly 
Serious,” other entertaining book re- 
views, poems by Richard Watson Gilder, 
Edward Pomeroy, Dora Read Goodale, 
and Arthur Ketchum, and an appropriate 
Contributors’ Club complete a capital 
summer number. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for August 
provides a feast of fiction for idle days. 
The opening novel, by Elizabeth Duer, is 
called “The Green Dragon,” and pos- 
sesses all the qualities desirable in a 
magazine novel. Marion Harland out- 
does herself in the story, “The Seven- 
teenth of August, 1844.” The title 
smacks of history, but the pathetic tale 
is pure fiction of the most appealing sort. 
A single exception to netion in the 
August number is a paper entitled 
“Father Kneipp and His Cure,” by Maud 
Howe. She says that Father Kneipp dis- 
likes “women who wear gloves, a veil, 
and a good bonnet,” so let all such be- 
ware if their troubles lead them to him 
for a cure. The verse of the month is 


up to the usual high standard. In hot 
weather people want spice as a counter- 
irritant. The “Walnuts and Wine’ de- 
partment supplies this generously. 


—Professor Oscar L. Triggs of the 
University of Chicago outlines the phil- 
osophy of the betterment idea in the 
civics number of the Chautauquan 
(August). He finds the basis of this 
idea in the old town meeting, and be- 
lieves that the improvement association 
was formed to do precisely what the 
original town government was designed 
to do, but in which it practically failed. 
The improvement a:scciation, he says in 
short, is “an improved type of the town 
meeting—so improved, however, as_ to 
constitute virtually a new organization.” 


—The art of conversation is a most de- 
sirable acquisition. Although there are 
no rules by which one can become a bril- 


liant talker, everyone can develop what 
talent he may possess. There are certain 
considerations to be kept in mind in cul- 
tivating conversational powers. The 
requisites for agreeable conversation are 
dwelt upon in a paper in The Delineator 
for September, which will be a distinct 
aid to any one wishing to improve his ac- 
complishments in this regard. 








THE LATE NATHANIEL T. ALLEN. 





Nathaniel T. Allen, for half a century 
a resident of West. Newton, and one of 
the foremost educators in the state, died 
suddenly August 1 at Lineken, Me., where 
he had been spending the summer. 

Nathaniel Topliff Allen was born in 
Medfield, Mass., September 29, 1823, and 
was the son of Ellis and Lucy (Lane) 
Allen. He received a good common 
school education in a family school of 
Rev. Joseph Allen at Northboro, and at 
Northfield Academy. 

After three successful seasons in 
charge of schools, and having chosen to 
become a teacher, he continued his pro- 
fessional studies in the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School under Nicholas Tillinghast, 
and in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Troy, N. Y. After teaching in 
the common district and singing schools 
at Mansfield, Northboro, Northfield, and 
Shrewsbury until the spring of 1848, Mr. 
Allen was appointed by Horace Mann of 
the state board of education to the charge 
of the model department of the normal 
school at West Newton. This position 
he filled with marked ability for nearly 
six years, when, in connection with Cyrus 
Pierce, father of American normal 
schools, he established the institution of 
which, associated with his brother, the 
late James T. Allen, he was the principal 
up to his retirement about three years 
ago. 

In 1869, having been appointed an 
agent of the commissioner of public edu- 
cation by Hon. Henry Barnard, Mr. Allen 
went abroad, and spent two years in 
studying the school system of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, Austria, 
and in particular of what is now included 
in the German empire. The results of 
his observations of the secondary schools, 
gzymnasia, real and volks schulen of 
Prussia, Saxony, and Nassau are pre- 
served in a valuable report published 
and distributed by order of the secretary 
of the interior. 

Mr. Allen was married March 30, 1853, 
to Carolin Swift Bassett, daughter of 


James Nye and Rebecca Freeman Bassett 
of Nantucket, who survives him, as do 
two daughters. 





“IT IS ALL ENTERTAINING” -—-** DE- 
SERVES A WIDE READING”— 
“A UNIQUE BOOK.” 


The strenuous life of a man who “gets 
there” is always fascinating and inspiring 
to us all. Our leading authors and liter- 
ary editors throughout our country have 
read and highly commended the story of 
such a life as graphically and humorously 
related in that popular new book, “The 
Gentleman from Everywhere,” written by 
the well-known teacher, preacher, town- 


builder, United States government com- 
missioner, and stump speaker, James 
Henry Foss, A. M., of Boston. Over 80i) 
of our foremost literati have advised the 
public to read this racy and instructive 
volume, and many of their interesting let- 
ters are printed in the publisher’s hand- 
some brochure, which we will be please! 
to give you at our office. Here are a few 
samples of their commendations: Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary United State; 
navy: “I have read Mr. Foss’ book wit! 
much interest. It is all entertaining, but 
I especially enjoyed the reproductions 0: 
our New England, far western, and 
southern life, for which the author is ex 
cellently equipped.” General Curtis 
Guild, lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts: “This story is told with a quiet 
humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail that lends it more than ordinary in- 
terest. It is well written and deserves a 
wide reading.” 

Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D., secretary 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
and superintendent instruction of Chau- 
tauqua literary circles: “This is certainly 
@ unique book, fascinating from start to 
finish, and brimful of valuable intorma- 
tion.” 

The editors of the Journal of Education 
enjoyed the reading of-this book so much 
that we have secured several eopies which 
may be obtained at our office. We will 
supply canvassers and dealers at a liberal 
discount from the retail price, $1.59. 

Teachers will especial y enjoy this bcok, 
written by a veteran teacher who eluci- 
dates his original methods of inspiring 
enthusiasm for study during his nearly 
quarter of a century very successful en- 
gagement as teacher, school committee, 
and superintendent of some of our leading 
towns and cities. 

New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. 


A ROYAL GAME. 


No game, perhaps, ever has had such 
ardent devotees as the royal game of 
chess. In its evolution from the Oriental 
forms of pastime, there has been such 


steady refinement of the moves and such 
a balance and play of powers on the part 
of the pieces that, in its present form, 
the rules seem inevitable, rather than the 
product of man’s ingenuity. Chess has 
been likened to mathematics, and, indeed, 
it is more a study and @ pursuit than a 
sport. The beginner finds out very soon 
that the game does not bring relaxation 
and rest, but the most tense strain of 
thought, from which one retires wearied 
and nervous. Liebnitz pronounced chess 
an exact science, Petroff placed it on a 
level. with the integral calculus, and 
Anderssen declared that its intricacies 
were more abstruse than the most pro- 
found mathematics.—Gelett Burgess, ip 
Sunset Magazine for August. 
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iam, AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


FISHE 





LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 
has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
this year, and is running short of candidates. 


The Albany Teachers’ ASCIICY ii ‘and is running short of candidates 


ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Now is the time to register. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. ° 
Ruggery Building 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY cottivnus!"onis 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers in 1932 asin any previous yeat!l @ 
—70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enroll now for 1903. 
" Send for Reference Book, ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


It TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE ico eoyiston se 


tecommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F.. McCullough Teachers’ Agencv 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University. including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTON 


TEACHSGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, We have more ca'ls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


American Teachers’ Association, * ™ GRAM Ae aor 
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Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Teachers Wanted GRACE 1. GAY, M’a’R. 











with stamp, 





VARIETIES. 
Hicks—“I met Granger just now; he 
had been buying an alarm clock.” 
Wicks—“So like Granger! I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was such an affected man. 
Of course he bought that clock just for 
appearance’ sake. I suppose you know 
he’s so troubled with insomnia that he 
doesn’t get an hour’s sleep a night of his 


MARINE LABORATORIES. 


The proposition to establish, by the aid 
of the Carnegie Institution, a scientific 
laboratory for studying the marine life 
of the tropical waters in and adjacent to 
the Gulf of Mexico, has raised a discus- 
sion in science as to the most desirab!e 
location for such an institution. The Dry 


Tortugas, about seventy-five miles west life.” 

of Key West, which were first proposed, (at a didtsdaa’ teal 
are objecte ; : — a Visitor, (a 1e breakfas able)— 
pails peg ‘ he med ti aiqenm 58 thought I heard somebody moving 
ause of their comparative inaccessibility stealthily about in the basement last 
and the lack of any of the comforts of pight.” 


Hostess—‘That was my husband. He 
was down there gloating over the ton of 
coal he got yesterday.”—Chicago Tribune. 


—_—_—_ 


Miss de Style—‘‘He bet her a kiss Yale 
would win.” 

Miss Gunbusta—‘And how did it come 
out?” 

Miss de Style—‘‘A tie. 

Miss Gunbusta—‘Is that so?” 

Miss de Style—“‘Yes; I was at the wed- 
ding.’”—New York Sun. 


ee 


Civilization. Jamaica, which has been 
proposed instead, is said to possess all of 
the natural advantages of the Tortugas, 
so far as regards the large amount of 
marine life available to the collector, and 


also the comforts of a city of considerable 
size—physicians, good mail and telegraph 
facilities, good markets, and regular 
lines of passenger steamships. 
The fact, however, that the Tortugas 
Stauon would be on American soil may 
outweigh its disadvantages in other re- 
spects There are three distinct faunae 
along the Atlantic coast of North 
eo rica. Professor J. S. Kingsley places 
teed iding lines between them at Cape 
od and Cape Hatteras. For the middle 
““clion, between the two capes, there are 
“ready three well-equipped laboratories 
he Marine Biological laboratory and 
: ® station of the United States fish com- 
«On at Wood’s Hole, and the Cold 
“Pring laboratory on Long Island. The 
ithern coast has at present only two 
‘by - —the recently-built station of the 
eae a States fish commission, at Beau- 
. _ 4’. ©, and another, only opened this 
1, at the mouth of the Calcasieu 
near Leesburg, in Louisiana. 
1¢ stretch. of coast north of Cape Cod 


” 


Bobby—“Mamma, am I a lad?” 

Mamma—‘Yes, Bobby.” 

Bobby—‘‘And is my new papa my step- 
father?” 

Mamma—“ Yes.” 

Bobby—“Then am I his step-ladder?”— 
tl Washington Star. 


—_——_ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 


Start 


~ but One small station—the Harpswell and is for sale by druggists in every part 

Me ratory, on Casco bay, near Portland, of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

lege, “Uich is maintained by Tufts Col- Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 





WT a with good general education wanted for de 
partment work in Hi 
PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges gh 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved 
drawing. For further information, address “2 nuciegthe peta 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue EDUCATORS’ EXGHANGE 2°ut2mewst: Beto 


Leads in the percentage of its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 
Established 1855, 


Schermerhorn JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Avé. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper dg.” SAN} RANCIBCO, ¢ al., 420 Rensess Bld 

CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOB ANGELES, (41., 525 Stimson Bloc 
¥.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES = »:<.?tsecrs 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 








Oldest and best known in U., 8. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. | 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon st. oston, 














in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Moinzs, Iowa. 

















SOSSSOSSSSSOPSSSOO OOOO SIG OS OOOOOOD 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 








Any Subscriber 


of the Jc urNAL OF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Wo, Al EK. Oh St... New Vork. 
Teachers Wanted 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 





AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 














GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 5S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 East 10th St., New York, 878 Wabash Ave,, Chicago; 

















J OURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 





Vol. LVIII.—No. 6. 














ciaemtaneaaacionet 


Adopted by 95 per cent. of all the cities and towns 
changing or introducing music since its publication. 





THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 





“T have been interested in the plan of 
the Modern Music Series from its in- 
ception, and feel that the ideals there 
involved are borne out in the unprece- 
dented success of the books. Choice ma- 
terial and the pedagogic attitude of the 
Series make it possible for the teacher to 
attain artistic results in public school 
music teaching.”-—- Mart Ruer Horer, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


“T regard the Modern Music Series 
as the very best system yet published 
on Music. It is pedagogically sound in 
making song the basis of the child’s first 
musical experience, and in leading from 
the song to the exercise; it is musically 
sound in presenting the finest songs the ex- 
perts were able to collect from the world’s 
best musical literature.’— R. L. KEEsLER, 
Supervisor of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Series consists of five books, covering the work from the primary to the 


eighth grade. 
Valuable monographs on music teaching sent free upon application. 


Artistic 
‘Results 





Sound both 
pedagogically 





and musically 








SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 221 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


— | 





New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 
education that are within the reach of no other institation 
in this country or in Europe. ‘ 

The scope of its courses is such that no limitations are 
set upon the student’s ambition. 

Every department under a master, Class or private 
instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal 
Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches 











as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism, The 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 
gives unsurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad - 
vantages to the music student,and are such that are 
enjoyed only in an institution of the scope of the New 
England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians, 

Allparticulars and year book will be sent on application. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 






































School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Special Day Exercises. 
154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 
PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 





CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 


College of Oratory. Lae cy 
JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


ae — should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
es » as tepresentative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
1at ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 





(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


29-A Beacon St. ‘ ¢ 
0 43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 











IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship jitms'0Sears scot 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness. 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is —_ by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
peop’e of common 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, set, dissity'sn: 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price is $1, 60 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 

price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 
will be at hand. It cures for 


* 
Get the book and the epoch Of your life si tme' poor writing nd 
4 does it in 100 doses. Affordsa 
mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeepin ** joy 
forever. The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
It —oflice clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
reac es a C asses everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were nct taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure. Testimonials in 10,000ds. 
Bi | $ ‘ We make a specialty of schoo} souvenirs, but can 
1X er rin Ing epartment print - tee Prices low and workmansbip tlie 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de 
gree of skill is ere ene! for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better thanthe average. Profes 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 
Bi | 9 ® We print the best for the money. As teacliers we 
1X er S C 00 OuvenITS know what you want, Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or Se for each souve 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor 
ner Souvenirs. F 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


CINIVEERSILY 5 Mite foratalogues,| = Educational Institutions. — 


* Price-List, »* 
COLLEGES. 


A ° 
PUBL S HIN G = oman Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven amy and Schools. 


27-29 West 23d St. Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


COMP ANY|@) vy New York.v| nn — 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establish 

for theadvancement of art education, and tra!b 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply #' 
the school, Newbury, on of Exeter St., Boston 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. . H. BaBrierr, Principsl. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. | grate noRMAl scHool, Fnammonam, Mass. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE Bo tee women only. Especial attention is cols 
. w course 0 rts. For © 
New York High School of Commerce, | \ocues address Huwny Wurrrmwone, Principal: 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, -. 
“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” QtaTs HOEMAL SONGGL, Burpeswarun, May; 


the 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.54 Sriaghenh ee Se yy oa. 


ISAAC PITMAN ‘ 
a & SONS, 31 Union Square N.Y, 4 QTATR NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. as - 
sexes. For ca’ es 


T IN SHIP Principal, . P, BROKWITS. 


¢ > ’ 
Teachers’ Agency, QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronpuno, Mass. 


bo . 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. hee Be i -- yy -— I 





















































N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
—— a s apeimes BOSTON, MASS. 















































